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Because a man is in a business that the public 
patronizes or tolerates, it does not follow that the 
man ought to be in'that business. In a temperance 
meeting in a New England village a plain-spoken 
man said earnestly: “They say it takes all sorts of 
men to make a world ; but it isn’t so. There are all 
sorts of men in the world; but it doesn’t take ’em all 
to make the world. The world would be better off 
without a good many of ’em, especially, rumsellers,” 
We must not think that we are, as a matter of course, 
in a business that the world needs for its progress ; 
yet we ought to be in a business of whiclr that can be 
said with truth. 


Early education is a great advantage to any man. 
He ought to do better, all his life, because of having 
a good start in his childhood. But early education 
is not everything to a man. He may be started 
right, and yet take a wrong course in spite of his good 
start. And he may be started wrong, and yet after- 


ward turn into a better way. A man who does well 
in spite of his early lack deserves more credit than one 
who does well in the line of his childhood’s training ; 
and both of these do far better than one who goes 
wrong after being well started. If aman had‘a good 
start in life, let him see to it that he follows it up; 
and if he had a badestart, let him see to it that it was 
only a start. A good beginning is no ground for 
over-confidence, and a bad one is no cause for despair. 


One of the most useful of: all arts is the art of 
utilizing. In nothing has science, during the last 
quarter-century, shown itself more worthy of admira- 
tion, than in the immense progress which it has made 
in the utilizing of waste, refuse, and all seemingly 
worthless products, of art and nature. Manufacturers 
now eagerly pay a good price for.those things which 
used to be classed as an encumbrance to civilization. It 
were well if men could keep pace with science in its 
discoveries of the arts of utilizing, by learning how to 
utilize themselves and each other in the propagation 
of truth, and in the accomplishment of God’s work. 
There is not a person in any church who has not some 
usable quality, some positiveness of character which 
is adaptable to the church’s needs in one place or 
another, Instead of worrying ourselves by wondering 
how a seemingly useless man can be got out of the 


it. Utilizing that which has been deemed mere rub- 
bish in the church-membership, may not only cancel 
it as rubbish, but render it a means of enlarged revenue 
and efficiency to the church as a whole. 


How often have the world’s troubles and confusions 
grown out of the very largeness of God’s giving! He 
has given us silver too plentifully, and sothe commer- 
cial world can no longer use it satisfactorily for the one 
leading purpose for which we have employed it. Its 
use in a thousand other directions probably will be 
enlarged, and new processes in the arts will be made 
possible through this very cheapness. But the world 
had agreed upon a use for gf which depended on its 
relative scarcity, and now is in trouble because it has 
not remained scarce enough. So of many a chapter 
in the world’s spiritual history. Trouble and confu- 
sion have followed the proclamation that what had 
been thought the privilege of a few was the rightful 
birthright of the many. Paul lived and walked 


“the Saviour of all men, especially of them that be- 
lieve.” And in later times also men have valued the 
gifts which they had from God largely because they 
believed these to be the privilege of a few. To those 
who do so, God is apt to bring disappointment. Noth- 
ing in his kingdom takes its value merely from its 
scarcity. 


There is no greater mistake in the directing of the 
Christian life, than to give the helm.-to feeling. It 
would be as wise always to steer a ship in the direc- 
tion the wind is blowing. It is a fine thing to have 
feeling and principle coincide in their direction. 
In heaven they no doubt will thus coincide. But 


feeling, belongs to this life. For instance, in the 





way, let us find out his strong point, and make use of 


among perils manifold, because he proclaimed that 
God himself was not the monopoly of the Jews, but 


omission or the performance of a religious duty, some | 


— 


give too much weight to feeling. They dislike a 
routine of duties, because they do not find that their 
feelings coincide with this, But the routine is the 
school in which right feeling attains its best develop- 
ment, as men learn to pray through the habit of say- 
ing their prayers. He who will not pray, except 
when feeling prompts, who is not determined to pray 
even in dryness, and darkness, and distraction of 
spirit, will often omit his prayers, when he most has 
need of them. 


“ When prayer delights thee least, 
Then learn to say : 
‘Soul, now is greatest need 
That thou shouldst pray.’” 





THE WORTH OF PERSONALITY. 


In the opinion of some, the progress of mankihd 
has been largely the growth in appreciating the 
worth of personglity. The step from Asia to Europe, 
they say, is the emancipation from merely corporate 
to individual existence ; that from Europe to America 
is a farther movement onthe same line. Christianity 
stands above Judaism in conceiving of salvation as no 
longer the affair of a corporate nation, but the soul’s 
personal relation to God. The Latin Church sur- 
passes the Greek, and the Protestant Church rises 
above the Latin, in discerning more truly the effec- 
tive worth of personality. 

It certainly seems to confirm this, that the devel- 
opment of distinct personality was never so marked as 
in the gospel story. The transcendent interest of the 
central figure sometimes obscures to us“the way in 
which other souls blossomed and burgeoned in the 
sunshine of his presence. The apostles, the disciples, 
the recipients of his healing power, the very onlook- 
ers, seem to stand out on the canvas with Shake- 
spearean distinctness; although, in each case, the 
portrait is drawn with an economy of effort and of 
line which remind us of the masterpieces of the Japa- 
nese artists. It seems that no man could conceal 
his inmost, truest self in this presence. He muat lay 
uside his make-believes, his hearsays, his secondary 
and trifling interests, and lay himself bare in his 
truest self, whether it were good or evil. Jesus came 
among men “ that the thoughts of many hearts may 
be revealed.” And as the gospel is the prophetic 
disclosure of the world’s best future, we fairly may 
assume that the influence of Christ, as it grows in 
pervasive power, will work to make our human per- 
sonality more full and distinct, and to secure it a 
larger recognition. 

It is noteworthy, also, what value our Lord puts 
upon the natural and spontaneous expression of per- 
sonal character in word and act. He never chides 
men or women for departure from standards of con- 
ventional propriety. He repeatedly comes forward 
to defend those who have done so at the prompting 
of right feeling. When the Pharisee sniffs at his let- 
| ting the sinful woman touch him, how grandly he 
| contrasts the love which in her had burst all the 
j bank and flood-gates of the conventional channel, 
| 
| 

















with the scanty flow of it in the Pharisee himself. 
When the women, ignoring the distant respect and 


steering against the wind, acting right in spite of | reserve due toward rabbis, crowd to him with their 


children for his blessing, it is they who are made 
welcome in immortal words, while the disciples, who 
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rebuked them, earned a sharper rebuke. When 
Mary sits at his feet with thirsty heart, Martha makes 
herself the world’s spokeswoman, and is chastened 
gently for the fault. His loving “Martha, Martha,” 
was dearer to her memory than the praise of others, else 
she never would have told Luke of it. Next time it is 
the disciples, led on by Judas, who find fault with 
Mary ; but again his word is, “ Let her alone; she 
has done this against the day of my burying.” And 
as one:of the Fathers says, the Chureh to this day is 
filled with the odor of that ointment.’ So dear to him 
was the simple, natural, ungonstralned outflow of 
true feeling in befitting act,‘whether the world ap- 
proved or disapproved. And’ gucli’ ‘was and"is the 
sunshine of his pergonal influence, in which human 
individuality comes to its best. 

It may be objected that there are two sides to 
human life, the personal and the collective, and that 
Christianity is at fault in giving the former an ex- 
cessive and over-balanced prominence. This indeed 
was the objection made to the gospel in the classic 
world; and this is the objection made to it to-day in 
Japan. It is said that its individualism sunders 
family and political ties, introduces a social anarchy, 
and puts the individual before those institutions 
which are necessary to the social welfare, But here 
there may be an appeal toexperience. The strongest 
social unities are those which have been built up out 
of the most various and differing elements. In 
modern biology, it is recognized that the highest forms 
of life are those in which the parts differ most from 
eagh other and from the whole. Thus, after ages of 
study of organic life, science has climbed up to the 
point reached at a bound by the great Apostle in the 
twelfth chapter of his First Epistle tothe Corinthians, 
and in the fourth chapter of his Epistle to the 
Ephesians. It is only weak and feeble states which 
have been built out of half-developed individual men. 
Persia went to pieces before Greece, because the 
Greeks had the unity born of individuality ina higher 
degree; the Persian army being only a great host 
fighting under the lash,—a military mob in which 
the mighty numbers were but the numerical extension 
of a single specimen. Similarly, as Paul shows, the 
more strongly we develop the personal life, the 
more compact will be the resultant church. It is not 
of one member, however often repeated, but of many 
in their separate individuality, that the body of Christ 
is constructed, 

“In every connection,” says a French writer 
quoted by Mr. Gladstone, “ individuality is~one of 
the first conditions of success. A man does nothing 
well that he does not do while remaining himself.” 
The people who have amounted to something in the 
world, have often set out wrongly. They conceived 
of themselves as specimens of a class, or members of 
aschool or party. Some day it came to them asa 
discovery that God had not repeated himself in mak- 
ing them, but had put something into their clay 
which was meant to give its own color and flavor to 
their life. They found themselves in God’s hand, not 
as one of a crowd; but as men in the solitude of the 
spiritual spaces, and they came to themselves. From 
that hour they were of use, not because they thought 
themselves called to be great, but because they were 
ready to be just what God willed, and nothing less, 
From that hour men knew them apart from their 
fellows, perhaps as standing like Saul, the sun of 
Kish, a head to plan, and shoulders to carry, above 
men who have not found themselves possessed of 
either. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Norr.—This department has its purpose and its limitations. 
Its purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 
received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which the space 
can conveniently be found. Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other departments, There are times when 
ten letters which might have a place here are received, where 
one can be printed. Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, even though not all of them can be 


either answered or read by the Editor. The signature to 
every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looked for. If that be lacking, the document is at once 
destroyed unread. Personal requests for aid in the selection 
of purchase of booksyor other helps to study, cannot, as a rule, 
be responded to, in this department or by private letter, 


In the Quarterly Statement for July of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund there are detailed announcements 
concerning the new Raised Map of Palestine, described 
in these pages, under date of July 8, by Mr. Frederick 
Jones Bliss, and about which inquiry has been made in 
this column, It-is to be understood that this is not an 
engraved map, but rather a model in relief. Casts front 
it, in fibrous plaster, colored and framed, in size 744 
feet, can be had in London for £7,7s. It could be ob- 
tained in this country, through an importer, for about 
forty-five dollars. Photographs of this map, or model, 
are in preparation, in size 16484 inches; but their 
price is not yet announced. 


Keen eyes are on the pages of The Sunday School 
Times. A contributor who touches on matters in which 


‘he is not a specialist is liable to be criticised by a reader 


who is a specialist, and if he is in error, it is pretty sure 
to be made known. A recent writer, in the department 
For Children at Home, tells of the impromptu surgery 
attempted by a bright boy at the seashore, when one of 
his companions was injured. Thereupon a well-known 
Philadelphia surgeon is moved to the following criticism 
of the treatment described : 

May an admirer of the customary accuracy of the articles in 
The Sunday School Times suggest that the article on “ The 
Wisest’ Boy in Town;” July 29, 1893, cannot be regarded as a 
safe guide for a surgical emergency? Item: What the wisest 
boy is said to have done—compress a cut vein above the point 
cut—would have been the worst thing he could have done for 
a cut vein, -Jtem: The statement that he tried with a silk 
thread to “ tie together the two ends of the vein” passes beyond 
anything known to surgery of the present day. The proper 
treatment for emergencies like that described is firm com- 
pression at the point of the cut, and perhaps also below it. No 
“ tying together ” is possible. 

“Perhaps it would, be well for readers of The Sunday. 
School Times to have at hand a copy of Dr. Charles W, 
Dulles’s “ What to do First in Emergencies,” published 
(at $1) by P. Blakiston, Son, & Co,, Philadelphia, This 
would be a safer guide, in such a matter as this, than the 
incidental suggestions of the best-intentioned layman 
writing for the amusement or instruction of the young. 


One of the many questions that are being asked over 
and over again, however often they are answered, is as 
to the use of the two terms “Sabbath” and * Sunday.” 
Although this question has been answered frequently in 
these pages, it is given a place here once more, in the 
following form, from a Vermont correspondent : 

Under the head of Notes on Open Letters, please answer the 
following question: “ Why do you, and almost all the writers 
in The Sunday School Times, say “Sunday ” instead of “ Sab- 
bath”? 

“ Sunday ” is the common name of a day of the week. 
“Sabbath ” is the common designation of an institution. 
“Sabbath ” means “ rest,” o Sabbath-day ” means “ rest- 
day.” The “Sabbath” is observed by different people 
on different days of the week ; therefore it is not proper, 
nor sufficiently indicative, to use the two words “Sab- 
bath” and “ Sunday ” interchangeably, nor to give the 
name “Sabbath” to the day of the week kuown as 
“Sunday.” Muhammadans observe their Sabbath on 
Friday; Jews and several denominations of Christians 
observe their Sabbath on Saturday. A large majority of 
Ohristians observe their Sabbath on Sunday. Many 
Christian clergymen and other Christians who work 
hard on Sunday observe their Sabbath on Monday. It 
is important, therefore, to preserve in usage the distinc- 
tion between the name of the day of the week and the 
name of the institution observed on that day. As to the 
objection sometimes made to the term “Sunday,” that it 
is aterm of heathen origin, the same objection may be 
made to every other day of the week, as well as to many 
a term in religious use,—as-“ sacrament,” for instance. 
The first day of the week is called “Sunday.” It is 
observed by most Christians in honor of him who is the 
“Sun of Righteousness;” and agdin it is observed in 
honor of the Son of God, in recognition of which it has 
sometimes been spelled “Son-day.” or “Sonneday,” 
The “ Sunday-school ” is also a well-known institution, as 
apart from the day on which it is held. Even when the 
Sabbath is observed on Sunday, it is not strictly correct 
to say that that day is Sabbath. The day is one thing, 






TRANSPLANTED. 
BY JOHN B, TABB, 


No seed of joy within us lies; 
So if our souls the blossom bear, 
It is a flower of Paradise 
That Love hath planted there. 
And in its vanished light we trag 
A halo of the sunset skies: ; 
A fragrance in the boly place 
Survives the sacrifice. 
St. Charles College, Md. 





HOW STANDS THE BIBLE? 


BY WILLIAM WRIGHT, D.D. 


Every person who reads the Bible can say in the 
widest sense “It is my Bible.” The book is so human 
that it comes home to every man, and nothing that con- 
cerns é¢ither the race or the individual is foreign to it, 
Millions of copies of the Scriptures, in hundreds of differ- 
ent tongues, were, put into circulation last year, and in 
each copy the receiver hears his Father's voice in the 
accents of home. 

The “Bible, in whole or in part, has been translated 
into some four hundred languages; and no matter what 
the state or condition of the people may be who receive 


‘the book, they take it to their hearts as their own book, 


and the same civilizing and saving influence ages 
wherever it is read, 

For sake of contrast, look at the sacred books of the 
East. They have been splendidly translated by English 
scholars: into their own mother-tongue. The Bible is 
generally rendered by foreigners inte the mother-tongues 
of other people. And yet the Bible so translated, by 
people who are only laboriously learning the language, 
goes direct to the hearts of those for whom the version 
is intended ; while the sacred books, rendered idiomati- 
cally into faultless English, are left unread, and gene- 
rally uncut, on the shelves of the curious, 

Take, for instance, the Kurin. Who ever read that 
book through in ite English dress? It is well trans- 
lated; three or four hours would be ampie time to read it 
through. But I venture to say there are. not twepty men 
living to-day, who have read through the whOle of the 
Mubammadan’s Bible in English. I }ead it through in 
Arabic, as every Arabic scholar does, for the language; 
and there isa rhetorical rhythm in the original that 
charms the Arfb ear, and carries the reader along ; 
but when the thoughts are translated into another 
tongue, the whole thing becomes vapid, inane, insipid. 

The Bible bears translation, because it consists of 
God’s thoughts in men’s words; and so far from the dif- 
fereut versions being looked upon as translations of a 
foreign book, they become the recognized classics of the 
languages in which they appear. 

Other books become old and obsolete, but the Bible 
remains ever fresh and.pew. It was an act of splendid 
faith, the placing of an open Bible over the door of the 
London Bible House, with the inscription, ‘The Word of 
the Lord Endureth For Ever.” And in the eutrance ves- 
tibule, over the names of the founders of the society, and 
of the first committee, the same courageous faith is ap- 
parent in the words, “Heaven and earth power pass 
away, but my words shall not pass away.” 

And their daring faith has been fully justified. Every 
form of weapon has been brought to bear on the Bibie, 
with a view to ite destruction. And yet no weapon 
formed against the Bible prospers, and the assaults of 
malignant and open foes turn out to the furtherance of 
the gospel. One is reminded of the ingenious Irishman, 
who is reported to have built a wall around his garden 
three feet high and four feet thick, so that, if the wall 
should be overturned, it would be higher still. 

Every attempt made to overturn the Bible only raises 
it higher still. The Bible grows in favor every year. 
Skeptics say the Bible has gone to pieces, and, in reply, 
we point to the fact that last year was the grandest Bible 
year the work] has ever seen. 

Last year more money was raised for thfe circulation 
of the Bible than was-ever raised in one year before. 
The total receipts of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society were £263,287.10, or an increase of about £42,000 
on the previous year. The receipts of the American 
Bible Society were $335,441.98. The receipts of the Na- 
tional Bible Society of Scotland were £31,565 5s. 4d. 
These givings prove that the hearts of the people still 
beat true to the Bible. ’ 

There were more copies of the Scriptures, in whole or 


‘in part, put into circulation last year, than ever in one 
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‘This number was surpassed on three occasions, during 
the abnormal demand for the penny Testament. But it 
marks a steady advance in the normal demand. Add to 
this total the numbers circulated by the two great sister 
societies, the American Bible Society (1,394,865 copies) 
and the National Bible Society of Scotland (678,261 
copies), and add to these totals the circulation of some 
sixty other Bible socjeties, and the sales of the great 
trade Bible-houses, and the result shows an increasing 
demand for the Scriptures. Perhaps the most significant 
fact in the circulation by the ordinary trade has been 
the sale of forty thousand copies of the Rheims New 
Testament, by Burns and Oate, at sixpence per copy. 
These New Testaments, sold by a Roman Catholic house, 
have gone chiefly into the hands of Roman Catholics. 
The demarmd for the Scriptures is not only deepening, 
but widening. 

There was more translation and revision work in 

progress last year than ever in any year before. Work 
of some kind was going on for the British and Foreign 
Bible Society in about, a hundred languages. We may 
assume approximately that. ten scholars have a hand in 
each version; or, a thousand scholars and philologists 
in all are working for this one society in preparing the 
Scriptures for all peoples. The exact and complete 
Statistics for the past year are not yet to hand, but the 
new versions produced during the previous year were 
more than one-third of the number produced during the 
first dighteen centuries of the Christian era. 
“” I may add that more heathen men and women learned.to 
read the Scriptures last year than ever in one year before. 
The Bible brought more comfort and joy to bruised and 
despairipg hearts last year than ever in any previous 
year. These broad facts, constitute an evidential argu- 
ment that cannot be gainsaid or set aside, especially as 
every man who reads the Book under the guidance of 
the Spirit of God is able to say, ‘‘ This is my Bible.” 

In view of these facts we can hear without alarm the 
empty boasts about the decadence of the Bible. Itis an 
old story. Many a time the proclamation has gone forth 
that the Bible has been destroyed. When [ hear it 
repeated, the lines of the Arab poet come into my mind: 
“Dead and buried had they seen me, so their ready tale they 

spread ; 

Yet I lived to see the tellers buried all themselves and dead.” 

I admit that skeptical teaching finds ready admission 
where morality is loose. But the past year has proved 
beyond cavil or doubt that nen and women are feeling 
increasingly that the Bible is a blessing to themselves. 
They can say “We know;” and they believe that tft 
Book which has been a blessing to themselves will be a 
blessing to others, They feel that the Book is from 
God, and they hold that it is not only their privilege to 
eall it their very own, but their duty to hand it on to 
others, 

It is sheer waste of time to quarrel about modes of 
inspiration. Let the Book prove its own inspiration. 
When we read it, we feel its power. When we give it 
to others, it proves its divineness. The flowing tide is 
with the Bible, and as the tide rises the brawling streams 
by its shores are hushed.. Send on the Book, and see 
what it will do. It makes the savage a man. It strikes 
from the captive his chains, and makes the freeman 
more free. It fills civilized communities with the voices 
of love in its purity, and the pledges of friendship in its 
faithfulness. The word that has goné@ forth out of God’s 
mouth will prove the power of God; and the more we 
read that word ourselves, we shall be able to say with 
greater confidence, “It is my Bible.” 


London, England. 





SOME SECRETS OF A BEAUTIFUL LIFE. 
BY J. R. MILLER, D.D, 


We all want to make our life beautiful. At least, one 
who has no such desire is not living worthily. We are 
God’s children; and should live as those who have 
heaven’s glory in their soul. We have within us im- 
mortal possibilities, and he is as dead who does not strive 
to realize the beauty that is folded up in bis life. 

A beautiful life is one that fulfils itemission. “‘ Every 
man’s life is a plan of God,” is a familiar saying. One 
who attains that for which he was made, lives beau- 
tifally. Completeness is beauty. The meaning of the 
Greek word for “ sin ” is, missing the mark. The aim is 
to keep God’s commandments, to do God’s will, to realize 
God’s purpose. We miss'the mark, and the beauty is 
marred. “Transgression” is a like word, meaning stepping 
outof the path, over the boundary ; that is, not walking as 
God directs, failing to live according to the divine plan 








katy pattern. “Iniquity” has ales a similar suggestion, 
—unequalness, injustice, not according to the law of 
right, and therefore unbeautiful, Thus the words which 
describe wrong-doing all suggest marring, spoiling, the 
failure to fulfil the perfect design. It is as if an archi- 
tect were to make a plan for a perfect building, and the 
builder, through ignorance or carelessness, should spoil 
the house, not making it like the plan. The building is 
not beautiful when finished, because it is not what the 
architect intended it to be. A life which fulfils the 
divine Architect’s purpose, whether it be great and con- 
spicuous or lowly and obscure, is yet beautiful. We 
need not seek to do large things; the greatest thing for 
any human life in this world is God’s will. That is the 
only true beauty. 

There are several special words that may be said to 
hold the secret of beauty in a life. One is “ victorious- 
ness.” Many people let themselves be defeated almost 
habitually. It begins in childhood. The’ lessons are 
hard, and the child does not master them. It costs exer- 
tion to succeed in the games, and the boy indolently 
concludes that he cannot win, and does not do his best. 


appetite in youth, and the youth gives up the struggle, 
and yields to the indulgence. 


carries the debilitating effect. 


indolenfly lost for want of exertion. 


the life is ever victorious. 


each conquest makes us stronger. 


is possible for us always to be overcomers. 


do it well. 


our very hindrances shall become helps. 
“ Stone walls do not a prison make.” 


feated, broken spirit. 
the while is not a captive. 


” 
us. 


rebellion. 
cence. 
and makes it a blessing to us. 
beautiful Jife. 


Nothing hurts us; all things help us. 


we be if we put our feet ever in the prints of his shoes. 


the word “ serving.” 
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The girl finds that-she cannot play her exercises on the 
piano without a great deal of tiresome practice, and lets 
herself be defeated.‘ It is hard to restrain temper and 


Thus at the very begin- 
ning ,the battle is lost, and ofttimes all life afterward 
Always duty is too large, 
and lessons are too hard, and discipline is too severe, 
and passion is too strong. To its close the life is weak, 
never victorious, unable to cope with its environment. 
It is a fatal thing to form in youth the habit of being de- 
feated. Life never can be then what it might have been. 

On the other hand, when in childhood the lesson of 
being victorious is learned, all is different. Lessons are 
mastered ; exercises are played over a hundred times, if 
need -be, till they are played accurately ; games are not 
Later in life, when 
the lessons are larger and the discipline is sorer, and the 
tasks require more labor, and the battles test the soul’s 
very existence, the habit of overcoming still avails, and 
The Indians say that when a 
man kills a foe, the strength of the slain enemy passes 
into the victor’s arm. In the weird fancy lies a truth. 
Each defeat leaves us weaker for the next battle, but 


Pitiable indeed is the weakness of the vanquished spirit 
in the face of temptation, duty, toil, and sorrow. But it 
We may 
meet duty wigh a quiet confidence that shal! enable us to 
We may be victorious in our struggles with 
temptation, keeping ourselves unspotted from the world. 
We may so relate ourselves to our conditions and our 
circumstances that we shall be master, not slave, that 


Nothing makes a prison to a human life but a de- 
The bird in its cage that sings all 
God puts his children in no 
conditions in which he does not mean them to live 
sweetly and victoriously. So in any circumstances we 
may be “ more than conquerors through him that loved 
We may be victorious also in sorrow. If we are 
not, we are living below our privilege as Christians. We 
sin when we lie crushed, refusing to be comforted in our 
grief. Sorrow burts us if we meet it with resistance and 
The secret of blessing in trial lies in acquies- 
This takes out of it its bitterness and its poison, 


The lesson of victoriousness is one of the secrets of a 
It makes us master everywhere and in 
all things. Come what may, we are not overcome. 
The common an- 
tagonisms of life build themselves into a ladder, up 
which we climb, step by step, nearer God and nearer 
heaven: Christ was victorious in his life, and so may 


Another of the secrets of a beautiful life is found in 
Our Lord gave usa the full truth 
when he said of his own mission that he came, “ not to 
be ministered unto, but to minister.” When we under- 
stand the meaning of this word, and then relate our- 
selves to all others about us in accordance with this 
standard, we begin to be a blessing to every one. Our 
thought then ever is, not what we can get of pleasure, of 
help, of profit, of comfort, of good in any form, from 
others, but what we can give to them. True loving is 
not receiving, but giving. The Christlike desire toward 
our friends is not that we may get something from them, 


may be a blessing to them, may do them good. This. 
feeling will restrain us from ever harming another in. 
any way. It will keep us from offering temptation to 
another. It will make us watchful of our influence over 
others, lest in some way we cast a hurtful instead of a 
healing shadow upon them. It will also temper our de- 
mands of others, since we are seeking, not to be ninke, 
tered unto, but to minister. 

Some people have.a great deal of trouble looking aftiet 
their rights, seeing that no one wrongs them, that they 
always get proper honor and attention from others, and 
that no injustice id ever done to them. We arespared 
all this trouble if we have this law of serving deep in 
our heart, Ouronly care then is that we do not our- 
selves wrong others, even if they have treated us un- 
justly or unkindly. The highest rank with Christ is the 
fullest, truest serving. When we have learned, this les- 
son, we are prepared to be a blessing to every life that 
touches ours even for a moment in passing, as when two 
ships meet, speak each other, and move each on its own 
way. Our entire attitude toward others is changed; we 
look upon every human being as one who possibly needa 
something we have to give, to whom we have an errand 
of love, whom we must wish God-speed, for whom we 
may at least breathe a whispered prayer. 

This is the heart of Christlikeness as interpreted in 
practical living. It is the real secret of happiness, too; 
for it is more blessed to give than to receive. We vak 
ourselves no longer about the lack of gratitude in others, 
about the balance of reciprocal attention or favor, about 
whose turn it is to call, or whose place it is to make the 
first step toward reconciliation. Love keeps no accounts, 
and seeks only to be always first in serving. 

Another secret of sweet and happy Christian life is in 
learning to live by the day. Itis the long stretches that 
tire us. We think of life as a whole, running on for 
years, and it seems too great for us. We cannot carry 
this load until we are threescore and ten. We cannot 
fight this battle continually for half a century. But 
really there are no long stretches. Life does not come 
to us in lifetimes ; it comes only a day atatime. Even 
to-morrow is never ours till it becomes to-day, and we 
have nothing whatever to do with it but to pass down to 
it a fair and good inheritance in to-day’s work well done 
and to-day’s life well lived. 

It is a blessed secret, this of living by the day. Any 
oné can carry his burden, however heavy, till nightfall, 
Any one can do his work, however hard, for one day. 
Any one can live sweetly, quietly, patiently, lovingly, 
and purely, till the sun goes down. And that is all life 
really means ever to any of us,—just one little day, 
Said Charles Kingsley, ‘‘ Do to-day’s duty, fight to-day’s 
temptation, and do not weaken and distract yourself 
by looking forward to things which you cannot see, and 
could not understand if you saw them.” God gives us 
nights to shut down the curtain of darkness on our little 
days. We cunnot see beyond, and we ought not to try 
to. Short horizons make life easier, and give us one of 
the blessed secrets of brave, true, holy living. 

These are some of the secrets of a beautiful life. We 
ought not to be content to live otherwise than beauti- 
fully. Wecan live our life only once. We cannot go 
over it again, to correct its mistakes or amend its faults. 
We ought therefore to live it well. And to do this we 
must begin at the beginning, and make every day 
radiant and lovely as it passes. Lost days must always 
remain blanks in the records, and stained-days must 
carry their stains. Beautiful days make beautifal years, 
and beautiful years make a beautiful life at its close. 

Philadelphia. 





THE PATIENCE OF BELLA COOKE. 


BY JULIA B, SCHAUFFLER. 


“Ye have heard gf the patience of Job,” let me 
tell you of the patience of a woman still living, and still 
showing, day after day, the same virtue for which*Job 
has been so long distitiguished. 

Come with me and visit Mrs. Cooke, for she is not 
able to visit you, and you are sure to find her at home, 
for she is always at home. We must go over to an ave- 
nue on the east side of New York, pass through the hall- 
way of an ordinary tenement house, and then we must 
pause a moment to look at the curious scene in the back 
yard. The owner of the front house has evidently a great 
love for animals, and keeps as many of them as the limitsof 
a small yard will permit. A tiny stable shelters a white 
horse ; rows of coops along the fence contain chickens in 
various stages of growth ; on the tops of these coops are 
boxes filled with rabbits, while behind the stable the 





that they may be of use to us, but that in some way we 


head of a tall goat is thrust out, with that wicked look 





















































































































































































































































of curiosity for which goats are famous; best of all, a 
splendid peacock is strutting up and down, with scarcely 
room enough to spread his superb tail, to be admired by 
himself and by others. Passing by this menagerie, let us 
go up one flight of stairs in the small house in the rear, 
and knock at Bella Cooke’s door. A pleasant voice says 
“Come in,” and we enter a cheerful little room, where 
our hostess lies prostrate on a snow-white bed. Every- 
thing is wonderfully neat and clean, and the smiling 
face of Mrs. Cooke indicates contentment and peace. 
But pause a moment on the threshold, while I whisper 
to you, “Mrs, Cooke has been. lying’ on a sick-bed for 
thirty-seven years, and in all that time has not been able 
to sit up or to walk,” 

Mrs. Cooke is an Engliah woman, seventy-two years of 
age. She was brought up in the Methodist Church, and 
at an early age became a Christian. In 1847 she came 
to this country with her husband and children, and all 
seemed to be going well in 1849, when her husband died 
suddenly of cholera, and she was left with three daugh- 
_ ters to support and educate. While she was making a 
brave struggle to do this, the illness began to show itself 
from which she has suffered all these long years. In 
1856 she was obliged to give up the effort to regain her 
health, and resign herself to an invalid’s life. Her 
difficulty is some chronic affection of the liver, which 
prevents her from sitting up, and often causes such 
agony of pain in the back of her head that she is com- 
pelled to lie upon a pillow of ice in order to obtain any 
relief, Kind friends have helped her regularly, and she 
has not wanted for any of the necessities of life, although, 
in that simple room in that rear tenement, it is evident 
that she has none of life’s luxuries. Her daughters are 
all married, and she has a colored maid who attends to 
her wants. A tiny kitchen, with just space enough for 
the stove, opens on one side of her room, and opposite 
there are two small cubicles, one of which is used by her 
nurse, and the other as a guest-room for an occasional 
friend. All is so neat, so shining clean, so gay with pic- 
tures and bright flowers, that it is a pleasure to look 
about; and the sweet face of Mrs. Cooke shines still more 
than the spotless windows and the snowy sheets, for it 
_ shines with that radiant light which-the indwelling of 
the Spirit alone can give, It is hard to look from that 
bright face up to the straps and pulleys which hang over 
the bed, and realize that it is only by such arrangements 
that she can be lifted while the bed is made. 

But listen while she speaks. There is no minor key 
in that voice, but a cheerful ring of triumph, as she talks, 
not of herself and her trials, but of God’s goodness and 
his sustaining power. She has only a song of praise on 
her lips, and a cry of gratitude in her heart. She is 
praying and planning for others, during the sleepless 
nights, which she says do not seem long to her. Many 
poor people have learned the way up Bella Cooke’s nar- 
row stairway, and from that humble room go out continu- 
ally comforts of every kind for the sick and for the 
poor. The money sent to her every year, for her poor 
people, by her well-to-do friends, amounts to over two 
thousand dollars, and she attends to the distribution of 
every article bought with untiring energy. At Thanks- 
giving and at Christmas, dozens of baskets are packed in 
her own room with substantial dinners, and then the 
widows and orphans call to get them, while Bella sings 
a song of praise in her heart. Surely, the “ Lord know- 
eth them that are his.” And in the midst of all her pain 

he gives to her the joy of ministering to others, even as 
he has also given to her that rare blessing. 
“ A heart at leisure from itself, 

To soothe and sympathize.” 

Mrs. Cooke published a little book some years ago, 
called “ Rifted Clouds: A record of loving-kindness and 
tender mercy ;” and in this she tells of the Lord’s won- 
derful dealing with her, particularly in the answers to 
prayers for particular causes. Let me give one or two 
extracts from her diary. On July 14, 1881, she writes: 
“ Another birthday, another milestone passed. Sixty 
years old! Sixty years of loving-kindness and tender 
mercies. This ceaseless onflowing of time greatly im- 
presses me. The flood of years that knows neither rest 
nor change, but changes all things in its course! Gone 
are the friends and scenes of my childhood; far away is 
the dear land of my birth, the home of my forefathers. 
Those early days, how they come back to me! The 
moors of Derbyshire, the haymakers in the meadows, the 
lark singing in the sky, the silvery Derwent and the old 
bridge; and, more than all, those venerated parents— 
that blessed mother.” 
This was twelve years ago, and she stil! lies upon the 
same bed of pain. 


of kindness, and once, when some little boys were al tee: 
ing in the back yard, one of them was heard to say: 
“Boys, don’t make a noise; the Good Samaritan lives 
here, and she is sick.” 

On one occasion she writes, when summing up her 
year’s work for the poor : 

“All this has caused many sleepless nights and weary 
days; but the work is very sweet, and I am very happy. 
I earnestly ask to be given the right words to speak to 
each one who comes to see me, rich or poor; to bring 
them into a closer union with the precious Saviour, or 
to lead those who know him not to his feet, who is ever 
ready to bless all who come unto him.” 

When Dr. Carey was about to leave his beloved work 
at Serampore for his heavenly home, he spoke earnestly 
to Dr. Duff, then a young soldier in the missionary 
army, saying, “ When I am gone, do not say much about 
‘Dr. Carey,’ but speak much of Dr. Carey’s Saviour.” 
So Bella Cooke would say, “Tell my life story to mag- 
nify the sustaining grace of my Master, and let the 
record of the Lord’s dealings with me cheer some other 
suffering one, laid aside from active service.” 

New York City. . 





% 
INTO THE LIGHT. 


BY ANNA H. BRANOH. 


First came a presence and sense of light, 
Then came a tremor of soft surprise, 

All in the morning, with moon yet bright, 
Over the house-tops I saw the skies. 


Low in the heavens a line of fire 

Lifted and widened, and reached and rolled, 
Until it struck on a distant spire 

And made it flame like a dart of gold. 


Wide in the east spread a tender flush, 
- Upward and upward it reached, till where 
It vanished away in a rosy hush 
That thrilled with its being the whole wide air. 


Dim and little the white moon lay ; 
It nestled close to the brooding sky ; 
I saw as it paled to a breath of gray,— 
Saw it fading, and watched it die. 


'* k'qittiver of glory pulsed’ up’the east, 
And broke in ripples from side to aide ; 
Then came a torrent of smoke, and creased 
The sea of light like an adverse tide. 


“ Ah! it is sullied,” I thought, and, pained, 
I saw it struggle and watehed it rise. 

“Why with its black should those clouds be stained, 
The perfect light of those tender shies? ”’ 


Ever it mounted, and, dark and black 
And fierce as a human agony, 
It bounded forth on its upward track, 
And soared to the sweep of the sunrise sea. 


Tainted, sullied! But yet as it rose, 
Like to a creature that burst from night, 
It paled with a glory that no one knows, 
And melted into a perfect light. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





CONCERNING STORIES TOLD TO 
CHILDREN. 


BY ALICE HAMILTON RICH. 


We cannot take too great care in our conversation 
before children. I call to mind an incident which will 
illustrate this truth. A father tolda story of a lie which, 
in very early childhood, he told his mother. A little 
girl, six years of age, heard the story, and a few days 
after was found guilty of an untruth. On being re- 
proved, and the mother expressing both grief and sur- 
prise, she said, “ Papa told a lie when he was a little 
boy, and it was just as bad for him as for me!” 

The mother, remembering the story, explained that 
papa was but two and a half years old, was punished at 
the time, was sorry for his sin, and became thereafter a 
truthful boy and a good, trueman. But both fatherand 
mother learned a valuable lesson from this incident. 

I doubt the wisdom of allowing boys to hear the stories 
of the pranks of their fathers in their college days. 


the young may be harmless, but fathers, in the presence 
of their children, should pause long enough to decide 
whether they are willing their sons should do likewise. 

Nor do we always remember that children are likely 
to misunderstand or misinterpret what they hear. A 
gentleman told me this story of his childhood, over 





Bella is well known in the neighborhood for her deeds 


Reminiscences between college friends in the absence of 


seventy-five years ago. A story was told before him of 








served that he was a “Sunday-echool scholar.” To 
appreciate the story, we must remember that Sunday- 
schools at that time were few, and they were wholly un- 
known to the boy. His inference was that the crime 
was the natural result of the boy’s wickedness in break- 
ing the holy Sabbath by attendance of school on that 
day. This was not the thought of the narrator of the 
story, who, in advance of the day, believed in the good 
of Sunday-schools, and that the boy’s sin was greater on 
account of his unusual advantage. In telling me'the 
story, the gentleman said, “ It was some time before, as 
a child, I could feel it was quite right to have school on 
the Sabbath.” 

A minister, in a sermon to young people, in telling, 
for their interest and benefit, the story of his childhood 
and youth, no doubt intending to illustrate the grace of 
God in the change wrought within him, entered into 
particulars of his early life,—his smoking, swearing, and 
drinking. A father who was not a Christian told, asa 
story too good to keep, that his son, who heard the ser- 
mon, was found, soon after, smoking and swearing. When 
asked for the reason, as he had never been known to do 
either, the boy said, “ If lean learn to do these things 
when a boy, perhaps, when'I become a.man, I can be a 
preacher like Mr. ——,” whom, by the way, the boy 
greatly admired. 

It is not my intention to enlarge upon these true in- 
cidents, but leave them to speak for themselves to others, 
as they have done to me. 


Minneapolis, Minn, ‘ 





ENLISTING FOR SERVICE. 


BY JOHN BALCOM SHAW, D.D. ‘ 


One of the most difficult things which a pastor has to 
do is to secure the active co-operation of his members in 
the work of the church. Apart from its immediate 
benefit to the cause, he realizes that Christian activity 
is essential to personal spiritual growth, and that unless 
he can succeed in interesting his people in some line of 
work for the Master, there is little Hope of developing 
their spiritual lives or deepening their consecration. 
Despite this apparent fact, a large majority of the mem- 
bers of our churches are both idle and silent Obristians, 
and cannot be persuaded by the usual appeals or 
entreaties that are made, to undertake anything like 
active service for their Lord. The conduct of the various 
organizations falls upon a certain few; and if their num- 
ber is ever increased it is only by the most strenuous 
and persistent efforts on the part of the organizers or 
leaders. Any suggestion that may assist a pastor in this 
direction will therefore be welcome. 

A plan has been inaugurated inthe West End Presby- 
terian Church of New York, which thus far has suc- 
ceeded admirably and which may interest those pastors 
who are seeking to secure the enlistment of their peo- 
ple in Obristian work. At the opening communion of 
the year, this pledge card is distributed through the 
pews: “ Realizing the fact that after the Master said to 
me, ‘ Thy sins be forgiven thee,’ his next word was ‘ Go, 
work in my vineyard,’ I feel it a duty as well as a 
privilege to enter‘into acttve co-operation with the 
church of which Iam a member in the work which it 
is seeking to do in his name. I therefore take this 
way of signifying my intention to affiliate with the 
organization [or organizations] which [ check below, and 
I will hold myself in readiness to respond, so far as I 
am able, to any call which it [or they] may make upon 
me. ‘ Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it.’”’ 

Under this pledge are written the names of all the 
societies and organizations of the church, and space is 
left for the name and address of the member. The pastor 
just previous to the administration of the communion, 
when every one is in a particularly tender and responsive 
mood, makes an appeal to the people, urging upon them 
the duty and benefit of Christian service, and asking 
them then and there to enlist in some work of the church. 
The cards are dropped into the collection plates when 
the offering is made, and the names afterward referred 
to the respective societies, which are expected to see 
that the new volunteers are visited, and set to work. 
Having thus initiated the custom, it is now the rule to 
give oue of these cards to every member uniting with 
the church. After hehas been examined by the session, 
and been accepted, he is handed two pledge-cards, one 
inviting him to become « regular contributor, and the 
other appealing to him for active work and service; and 
he is asked to take both of these home with him, and 
return them signed the following Sunday, if possible, or 
the next time he is at church. 


s 





a boy who had committed some crime, and it was ob- 
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This plan has been attended by most encouraging 
































results. People who never could be induced to take a 
Sunday-school class, or to join a society of the church, 
have been brought in, and, having been interested, have 
become most efficient workers. The moment the plan 
was adopted, the Bible class, the Young People’s Asso- 
ciation, and the various women’s societies and chil- 
dren’s guilds, began to increase in membership, to en- 
large their work, and to take on new life and activity, 
and as a natural result the spiritual life of the church 
became more profound and positive. The pastor of that 
church would recommend the plan to those who have 
not succeeded in enlisting their members in the service. 


New York City. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


A ROMAN BOY’S BRAVERY. 
BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 





“ Nay, listen,” the eager reporter said ; 

“ The ancient spirit is not all dead, 

Though you still declare, as you watch the throng 
That presses these modern streets along, 

There is not a remnant, mid great or small, 

Of the antique Roman among them all. 


‘Now hear me: ’twas only yesterday, 
In the early morn, as I took my way 
Through a yet uncrowded and silent street, 
In the Vatican shadow, I chanced to meet 
A bare-footed lad, with a load of straw 
On his donkey. He stopped,—for he suddenly saw 
A package that startled him, thrown before 
The entrance that led to a massive door 
In the Vatican wall, with a burning fuse 
Such as he’d seen the soldiers use, 
That smoked within touch of it. 
‘Ah!’ cried he, 
‘Some more of those villains’ treachery.’ 
(For Rome, as you know, is racked with fear, 
Through dread of the anarchist lurking near.) 


“‘ Now what did the boy vA pause would make 

The walls of the ancient palace shake, 

As others had done. With one swift bound, 

Just as the flame was curling round 

The deadly explosive, with a shont, 

He sprang on the fuse and stamped it out! 

“The deed of the Roman, in Rome’s best days 

(Whose heroes you love so well to praise), 

Who threw himself into the dark abyss, 

Was scarcely a braver deed than this!” 
Baltimore, Md. 





PETE. 
BY MARY HENSHAW GROSVENOR. 


Pete’s first appearance was sudden ! 

The last hour at the free kindergarten was drawing 
to a close, and the children were quite breathless with 
their exertions, when a creaking of hinges and a blast of 
icy air drew all eyes to the door, in the opening’of which 
Pete stood disclosed. 

He was about five years old, with a smiling counte- 
nance, plentifully besprinkled by nature with freckles, 
and by art with grime and splashes of mud. His blue 
eyes met yours fearlessly, with a merry twinkle in the 
corners, and his red hair shone with a fiery luster through 
the crownless hat. 

In dress, Pete was simplicity itself. A pair of ragged 
trousers, held on over a grimy shirt by one dilapidated 
“gallus;” one buttoned shoe, from which the buttons 
had long departed, their places being supplied by a 
dirty green ribbon tied around the ankle; the other, 
through which the bare toes peeped appealingly, was 
laced with a bit of yellow string,—apparently Pete had 
an eye tocolor,—while the whole costume was appropri- 

“ately roofed in by the dilapidated hat. 

Shyness never being one of Pete’s faults, he spoke up 
briskly, as he met the teacher’s eyes fixed in wonder 
upon him. 

“Say, I’m a new scholar. 
school. I think it’s prime.” 

“ But,” the teacher answered, “ we can’t take any new 
scholars ; the school is full.” 

“Come, now,” he said, a little crestfallen, but soon 
recovering, and winking knowingly at the teacher; “I 
ain’t none of your charity scholars. See! I brought my 
money along.” 

Here he opened one grimy fist, and disclosed, nestling 
in the moist palm, five very sticky pennies. . 

By this time the teacher had recovered from her first 
surprise, and, interested by this specimen of humanity, 
asked “‘ What is your name? ” 


I want to jine this here 








“Pete's my name. Ali these here kids knows me.” 

Here the children joined in the chorus : 

“We know him, Miss Katy; his name's Pete Brown, 
and he don’t belong to no one much; just lives along 
with old Mis’ Brown at Liberty Hall,”—one of the 
worst dens in that unsavory neighborhood. 

Pete nodded briskly in confirmation of these remarks. 

“Say, teacher, take my money, and lemt stay.” 

“Tcan’t take your money, Pete—” Miss Katy began; 
and his face grew very grave, while his lip trembled, as 
he asked : 

“Ain’t it enough? I can’t get no more, teacher; it 
tooken me a long time to get this.” Then his face 
brightened again. ‘“ But, I say, can’t yer take me for 
this, and let me work out the rest? I kin work, I tell 
you.” . 

“ Pete,” Miss Katy answered, and her eyes were very 
misty as she looked down into the little face turned up 
so wistfully towards her, “ you can keep your money,— 
and you can stay.” ‘ 

And so Pete was enrolled as a kindergarten “ kid,” 
that being a sort of pet name in the neighborhood, and 
turned his back resolutely upon all his old associations. 

His satisfaction was intense; he seemed fairly to ab- 
sorb the teaching in every pore, and his beaming smile 
always called an answering one into every face upon ‘4 
which it was turned. 

Gradually he became more civilized in appearance, 
the dirt retiring into the more outlying districts, then 
finally retreating altogether. Miss Katy dared not give 
him any clothes, knowing they would all be sold for 
drink by the dreadful old woman with whom he lived, 
so she was obliged to content herself with lending hima 
some while he was at the school, which shell he would 
shed, with his usual cheerful equanimity, when the time 
came to go home, 

A numerous bodyguard usually escorted Miss Katy 
to the cars, and Pete soon became the leader of this 
band, marching ahead with the pompousness of a drum- 
major, his voice rising above all the others in the shouts 
of “ Good-by, Miss Katy,” which smote the air until the 
car was out of sight. 

Perhaps the proudest and happie#t day of his'life was 
that on which he was trusted to carry the teacher's 
bag. The former occupant of the position having been 
lately promoted to a public school, Miss Katy said : 

“‘T am going to let Pete carry my bag every day now; 
he is so careful.” 

As there had been many applicants for the position, 
Pete’s satisfaction knew no hounds at having been se- 
lected over those who were so much older, and had been so 
much longer at the kindergarten. One might almost 
have warmed one’s self at his smile, as each day he carried 
the little bag to the car, giving it to her just as she was 
about to step in. 

One snowy day, when the wind blew a gale, making 
every woman wish for at least two pairs of hands to 
manage skirts and umbrella, Miss Katy found, when 
she was in the car, that she had forgotten to take 
her bag. 

It held the children’s pennies, brought each day for the 
little savings fund, and she feared Pete’s honesty might 
not stand the test, blaming herself for having placed 
temptation in his way. 

Too late now, for with a bang and a whiz the electric 
car was off with breakneck speed. 

She was earlier than usual at the school the next 
morning, and as the children gathered, she saw,with a 
sinking heart, that both Pete and the bag were missing. 

Her fears'were not allayed by the remarks with which 
the children greeted her. 

“ Miss Katy, Pete’s been took off in the patrol wagon,” 
—this from a little boy, whose envy at Pete’s notoriety 
was ill concealed. 

“Miss Katy, he was a-fightin’ awful about your bag.” 

“T seen him knocked down!” 

“ A man said he’d bust his head open.” 

Certainly something had happened; but hopeless of 
obtaining any reliable information from such an ex- 
cited group, order was called for, and the day's work 
went on. 

What a long, long morning it was, and how she 
missed the merry smile and roguish twinkle of the 
blue eyes! 

She realized now how the boy had wound~himself 
about her heart. Could he, indeed, be a thief? A thief! 
Her little Pete, of whom she had hoped so much? 

The children went home alone that afternoon, for 
Miss Katy stayed behind to arrange some work for the 
following day. She was bending over a table, with her 


turn quickly, hoping against hope. A burly policeman 


filled the doorway, meeting her glance with a friendly 
nod ; for.officer Smith was always a welcome guest at the 
Kindergarten, having helped the teacher in many ways. 
In his hand he held the little bag that Pete had carried 
so proudly, 

“ Here’s your bag, Miss Katy,” he said, with a smile, 
“and I guess you’! want to hear how I came by it.” 

“T am almost afraid to ask. Did Pete steal it?” 
“Steal it? Not he! That there Pete’s the gamest 
little cock I ever did see,” settling himself against the 
wall, with the evident intention of getting all out of the 
story it was worth. ‘“‘ Why, bless you! no sooner were 
you off yesterday when Dan Granger came down on the 
little fellow, and ordered him to give up the bag. You 
know Dan,—a big fellow about sixteen, and the bully of 
this ward. And what do you think Pete done? Set off 
to'run first as fast as his legs would carry him, and when 
he seen that wouldn’t work, put the bag behind him 
against a wall, and stood there, that little chap, ready to 
fight that hulking fellow. ‘I'll knock the life out of 
you,’ Dan said, and Pete answered up, 2s game as you — 
please, ‘You won’t get it until you do, Dan Granger.’ 
Bless your eyes! they was in the thick of it when 
I come round the corner, and that Granger took off 
pretty sharp, while Pete—he just run right into my 
arms, put the bag in my hand, and tumbled over in a 
faint, with the blood running from a big cut in, his 
head.” 

The tears were falling as Miss Katy asked eagerly, 
“But where is he now? Have you taken him to the 
hospital? The children said he was carried off in a 
patrol-wagon.” 

The big man looked a little sheepish as he answered : 
“ He ain’t gone to no hospital, Miss Katy. The doctor 
at the station-house said he was not much hurt, and 3 
little care would put him on his feet again.” 

“‘ You did not send him back to that dreadful place,” 
—<clasping her hands in distress. 

A smile chased itself over his face, and he spoke half 
hapologetically. 

“No, he ain’t gone back there.” 

“Then where is he?” she asked, wondering if she 
would ever solve the mystery of his whereabouts, Then 
he drew closer to her, and, looking over his shoulder 
furtively, answered in a hoarse whisper : . 

“Well, you see, Miss Katy, he was such a game little 
chap it seemed as if he’d ought to have a chance, so I 
spoke to my wife, and—and—well, she’s been grieving 
awful for the little fellow we lost last year, so she just 
held out her arms, and I put Pete into them, and there 
he’s going to stay.” 

Miss Katy took the big red fist in her two hands, and 
gave it a hearty shake. 

“You good man! God will surely bless you both;” . 
then seeing his embarrassment, ‘and the anxious look he 
turned to the door, as though contemplating immediate 
flight, changed the subject by asking, ‘‘ But Mrs. Brown?” 

“She ain’t got one bit of claim on that boy,but I 
thought I’d better shut up her mouth with a dollar or 
two. I guess she’ll drink herself to death with the 
money, but she was bound to do that sooner or later. 
Pete's just about wild to see you, and I promised him 
I’d ask you to step around after school.” 

Pete, in a clean, white bed for the first time in his 
life, and his wounded head bound up most scientifically, 
was perfectly unembarrassed by the elegance of his sur- 
roundings, but met Miss Katy’s ey& with the same 
beaming smile, clasping his arms tightly about her neck 
as she stooped to kiss him. 


“ My little Pete! My brave little boy! He might 
have killed you.” 
“ He never got nothin’ off me, Miss Katy. He never 


knew how strong I was. 
though.” 

“O Pete! It was not worth it. I-would rather 
have let him take the bag. You ought to have given 
it to him rather than Jet him hurt you so badly.” 

“Don’t you cry, Miss Katy, I ain’t hurt so bad, 
Mam Brown often licked me harder than this. And my 
eye, Miss Katy! when you give me that bag, and sed 
you trusted me, you see I jest could not give it up while 
I was a-livin’.” 

There is not much more to write about Pete, whose 
lines had now fallen in pleasant places. He did not 
desert the kindergarten, but came each day to his place 
in the ring, with the same beaming smile and happy 
chuckle, doing his duty faithfully in his little corner, 
and perfectly unconscious of being pointed out again 
and again as “ our little hero Pete.” 


I tell you, the licks hurt, 





back to the door, when the well-known creak made her 
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LESSON HELPS. 


—_---_—- —— 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[ Third Quarter, ns 


1, Jaly 2.—Paul Called to Europe... Acts 16 : 6-15 

















2. July 9.—Paul at Philippi Acts 16 : 19-34 
B. Joly 16,—Paul at Athens ............cccccsencscscsesscsessrenenterseeereA OOS 17 ¢ 2281 
4, July 23.— Paul at CoOrimtdr.........ccccccecccccsssseeescees cecseneeeneeeeeee ACOs 18 ¢ 1-11 
6, July 90.~Paul at Eph Acts 19 : 1-12 
6. August 6.—Paul at Miletus............ Acts 20 : 22-35 
7. Augost 13,—Paul at Jerusalem........ thee wo Ate 21 : 27-39 
& August 20.--Paul Before Felix... ssapdpocersseeseeseee At 24 : 10-25 
9, August 27.—Paual Before Agripes.. \apehachdlendand "ets 26 : 19-32 
10, September 3 — Paul Shipwreeked ‘ Asti 27 : 30-44 
iL, Beptember 10.—Paul at Rome........ nye 47 2 20-31 
if September 17.— Personal Responsibility... Rom, 14 ; 12-23 


18, September 2.—Review. 





OUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 
Prepared by 
Tae American Institure or SacrEp LITERATURE. 
[Nots.—An examination upon the material covered by these les- 
sons will be held in all parts of the world, January 10,1894. A 
specially prepared direction sheet will be sent to all examinees, on 
receipt of the examination fee (50 cents), containing: 1. Statement 
of principles underlying Inductive Bible Study. 2. Division of the 
present subject, with a valuable outline. 8. Chronological table 
showing the growth and development of the Church from 30 to 100 
A.D, 4. Valuable suggestions for the use of the note-book. 56. Di- 
oon when, and how, to use the recommended helps. 6. Ques- 
tions upon the first fifteen chapters of Acts, to be used for review. 
‘Address ‘The American Institute of Sacred Literature, Hyde Park, 
Chicago, Iilinois.’") 


STUDY VIIL—PAUL THE PRISONER 
UNDER FESTUS. 

L ANALY8Is OF MATERIAL. 
‘ 1, The request of the Jews for jurisdiction in Paul's case 
(Acts 25: 1-5). 2. Paul’s hearing before Festus (25 : 6-12). 
8, Festus’s consultation with Agrippa (25 : 13-22). 4. The 
reopening of Paul’s examination (25 : 28-27). 5. Payl’s 
speech (26 : 1-29), 6. The conclusion of the examination 
(26 : 30-32). 
Il. Mastery or MATERIAL. 

1, Read Acts 25:1 to 26: 32 carefully, following the 
analysis, and modifying it where it needs modification. 2. 
‘Test your work by writing out or narrating from. memory 


the analysis and the main facts’ of some portion of the’ 


narrative. 


III, Torics ror Srupy. 

1. The Hearing before Festus. (1.) Comparing 25: 1-5, 
14-16, 24, notice the urgency of the Jews against Paul ; the 
two forms of their request, (a) to send him to the Sanhedrin, 
or (6) to condemn him; their hope for judgment as a favor; 
Festus’s dignified reply. (2) In the reopened trial, the Jews 
seem to expect an easy victory. They do not now provide a 
pleader. (3.) Note (25 : 8) the three charges against Paul. 


2. Pwul’s Appeal. (1.) Note the two elements, perplexity 


(25 : 20), and desire to please the Jews (25: 9), which led 
Festus to propose a trial at Jerusalem. Was the first a mere 
excuse? (2.) Possible reasons for Paul’s appeal: (a) Fear 
that he would ‘be delivered to the Jews; (5) hope to end 
more speedily the wearisome delay; (c) a feeling that this 
would open the road to Rome. (3.) Festus had no choice in 
the case. His consultation (25: 12) was a matter of form. 

8. Paul's Trial. (1.) Glance over 23 : 1-9; 24: 1-5, 24, 25; 
25: 6-12, 23-27. (2) Note that there is only one trial, 
23 : 1-9 was only to bring an indictment; 24: 1-5 opens the 
trial ; 24 : 24, 25, had no legal significance; 25 : 6-12 contin- 
ued the trial, this stage of which Paul closed by his appeal 
to Cesar; 25: 23-27 was partly to please Agrippa (25 : 22), 
partly to give Festus information (25: 26). It had no legal 
bearing. The case must be closed by the emperor at Rome. 
(8.) All Roman officials declared Paul innocent on all charges. 
(4) In view of 26 : 32, was Paul’s appeal a mistake ? 

4. Paul’s Speech before Agrippa. (1.) Observe the despot- 
ism which made Paul part of a holiday’s entertainment. 
(2.) Note the serious manliness with which he takes the part 
assigned. (3.) Read his speech with the following analysis : 
Prologue ; life before conversion ; story of his conversion ; 
his work since conversion. (4.) How does Paul show the 
absurdity of his arrest (26:8 f.,22f.)? (5.) What does he make 
the chief point of his defense? (6.) Is Paul’s object in 26: 27 
to defend his own belief, or to convince Agrippa? (6.) 
26 : 28 (comp. Auth. Ver. and Rev. Ver.) may mean “with 
little labor,” or “in a short time.” Was this said in earnest 
or in jest? 

IV. Torics ror Furtuer Srupy, 

1. Festus and Agrippa II., history, and character (see 
Bible Dictionary). 2. The three accounts 6f Paul’s conver- 
sion (Acts 9 : 22, 26). How do they differ, and how account 
for the differences? 3. 1 Corinthians 1 : 18-31 as a commen- 
tary on Acts 26 : 24-29. 

V. Summary. 
1. Review all the efforts made by. the Jews for Paul'sde-| 


‘struction since his arrest, 2. Review Paul’s speeches in 
defense, noting the points made in each. 3, Write in your 
own words a short summary of Paul's speech before Agrippa, 
including all the. chief points. 
VI. Rererences, 

Lives of Paul: Conybeare and Howson (Chap. XXIL), 
Farrar (Chap. XLII.) Schiirer’s Jewish People in the Time 
of Christ, Div. L., Vol. IL. 








AIDS TO SPECIFIC STUDY. 


LESSON IX., AUGUST 27, 1893. 
Paul Before Agrippa. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Acts 26: 19-32. Memory verses: 22, 23.) 


COMMON: VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


19 Whereupon, O king A-grip’- | 19 Wherefore, O king Agrippa, 
pa, I was not disobedient unto I was not disobedient unto the 
the heavenly vision ; 20 heavenly vision: but declared 

20 But shewed first unto them both to them of Damascus first, 
of Da-més’cus, and at Je-ru’sa and at Jerusalem,and througb- 
1ém, and throughout all the coasts out all the country of Judea, 
of Ju-de’a, and then to the Gen’ and also to the Gentiles, that 
tiles, that they should repent and they should repent and turn to 
turn to God, amd do works meet God, doing works worthy of 
for repentance. 21 ! repentance, For thiscause the 

21 For these causes the Jews| Jews seized me in the temple, 
caught me in the temple, and | 22 and assayed tokillme. Having 
went about to kill me. therefore obtained the help 

22 Having therefore obtained that is from God, I stand unto 
help of God, I continue unto this day testifying both tosmal) 
this day, witnessing both to small and great, saying nothing but 
and great, saying none other what the prophets and Moses 
things than those which the/ 23 did say should come; *how 
prophets and Mo/ses did say that the Christ *must suffer, 
should come ; and * how that he first by the 

28 That Christ should suffer, resurrection of the dead should 
and that he should be the first proclaim light both to the peo- 
that should rise from the dead, ple and to the Gentiles. 
and should shew light unto the | 24 And as he thus made his de- 
people, and to the Gen’tiles. fenee, Festus saith with a loud 

24 And as he thus spake for voice, Paul, thou art mad; 
himself, Fés’tus said with a loud thy much learning doth turn 
voice, Paul, thou art beside thy- | 25 thee to madness. But Paul 
self; much learning doth make saith, I am not mad, most ex- 
thee mad 1 cellent Festus ; but speak forth 

2% But he said, I am ‘not mad, words of truth and soberness. 
most noble Fés’tus; but speak | 26 For the king knoweth of these 
forth. the were of truth ahd things, unto whom also I speak 
soberness. freely: for I am persuaded 

26 For the king knoweth of that none of these things is 
these things, before whom also I hidden from him; for this hath 
speak freely: for 1 am persuaded not been done in @ corner. 
that none of these things are | 27 King Agrippa, believest thou 
hidden from him ; for this thing the prophets? I khow that 
was not done in a corner. 28 thou believest. And Agrippa 


27 King A-grip’pa, believest| said unto Paul, With but little 
thou the prophets? I know that persuasion thou wouldest fain 
thou believest. 29 make me a Christian. And 


28 Then A-grip’pa said unto 
Paul, Almost thou persuadest me 
to be a Chris’tian. 

29 And Paul said, I would to 
God, that not only thou, but also 
all that hear me this day, were 
both almost, and altogether such 
as I am, except these bonds. 

$0 And when he had thus 
spoken, the king rose up, and tne 
gcvernor, and Ber-ni’ce, and they 
that sat with them : 

$1 And when they were gone 
aside, they talked between them- 
selves, saying, This man doeth 
nothing worthy of death or of 
bonds. 

32 Then said A-grip’pa unto 
Festus, This man might have 
been set at liberty, if he had not 
appealed unto César. 


Paul said, I would to God, that 
whether with little or with 
much, not thou only, but also 
all that hear me this day, 
might become such as I am, 
except these bonds. 

30 And the king rose up, and 
the governor, and Bernice, 
and they that sat with them : 

Sl and when they had with- 
drawn, they spake one to 
another, saying, This man 
doeth nothing worthy of death 

or of bonds. And Agrippasaid 
unto Festus, This man might 
have been set at liberty, if he 
had not appealed unto Cesar. 








1Or, their repentance Or, Or, whether *Or, ts subject to 


The American Revisers would add at the words ** With bat,” etc. 
verse 28, “ Or, Ip @ Wetle tame and at whether with little,” etc., 
in verse 2v add marg Or, both in little and in great,” |. e. in all respects. 





LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Growth of the Christian Church. 


Go.pen Text For THE Quarter: So mightily grew the 
word af God and prevailed.—Acts 19 : 20. 





Lxsson Toric: Exhorting ail to be Saved. 


- 


1. Salvation Declared, vs. 19-23. 

2. Acceptance Deferred, vs. 24, 28, 30-32. 

3. Consent Urged, vs. 26-27, 29. 
Goutpen TEext: Christ the power of God, and the wisdom of 

God.—1 Cor. 1: 24 


Lesson OUTLINE: 





Darty Home Reaprneos: 


M@.—Acts 26: 19-82. Paul before Agrippa. 

T.—Acts 25:1-12 Paul before Festus. 

W.—Acts 25 : 13-27. Paul presented to Agrippa. 
T.—Acts 26 : 1-18. Opening words before Agrippa. 
F.—Luke 18 : 18-30, Saving the rich. 

9.—Acts 2: 1-18. Preaching to all. 
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LESSON ANALYSIS. 


1, SALVATION DECLARED. 
|. To these at Hand: 
Declared . . . to them of Damascus first (20). 
Beginning from Jerusalem eee 24 : 47). 
siruighuway in the synagorues he proclaimed Jestis (Acts 9 : 20). 
season, our of season (2 Tim. 4:2). 

It, To those of Judea ; | 
And throughout all the country of Judea (20). 


Go rather to the lost sh Re ae oF hee im Bs 6). 
-| L was not sent but unto . +» of Israel ( : 24). 
The word of God should fi finet be spoken to you (hots if : 46). 
ill. To the Gentiles : 
And also to the Gentiles (20). 


A chosen véssel . . . to bear my name _— the Gentiles (Acts 9 : 16), 
Lo, we turn to the Gentiles (Acts 13: 
vation ... is sent unto the Geutiios (Acts 28 : 28). 
IV. By hotiiatiins 
They should repent and turn As God (20). 
Repent ye; for the kingdom . at hand (Matt. 8:2). 


Except ye repent, ye shall. We Luke 13 ; 5 
Repent Ao and be aptized (Acts 2: 8). 4 
V. i Face of Opposition : 

For this cause the Jews seized me . sh kill me (21). 


Bonds and afflictions abide me (Acts 20: 
For thy sake we are killed all the ear a 8 : 36). 
Smitten down, yet not destroyed 


VI. In Accord with : 
Saying nothing but what the apes and Moses did say (22). 
From Moses and from all ae 27). 


If ye believed Moses, ye meni illnes tae nergy 6: 
ev 4 m y ). 
Witnessed by the laws and the beeghen Gham s' ). 


Vil. Through Christ’s Work : 
Christ must suffer, and 

light (23). 

Behoved it not the Christ to suffer? (Luke 2% : 26.) 

The Christ should suffer, and rise eye equine (Luke 24 : 46), 

The life was the light of men John 4). 


II, ACCEPTANCE DEFERRED, 


1. By Rade Railing : 
Festus saith with a loud voice, Paul, thow art mad (24). 


. by the resurrection ... proclaim 


The multitude answered, Thou hast a devil (John 7 : 20). 
What would this babbler sa Lie 17 : 18.) 
It is not fit that he should live (Acts 22 : 22), 


il. By Keen Ridicule : 
With but little persuasion thou wouldest Jain make me a 
Christian (28). 
They laughed him to scorn (Mark 5 : rah 
He saved otners; let him save himself (Luke 28 : 85). 
Hail, King o: the Jews ! (John 19 : 8.) 
iil. By Cold Ind'flerence : 
The king rose up, ... and they that sat with them (30). 


Ye. . would none of my reproof (Prov. 1 : 25). 
They m mene ote Hens ot * yt-F5 and went their ways (Matt. 22 : 5). 
‘a 


Felix accharcwees: 127). 
« CONSENT URGED. 
" ret the Nature oft = v5 Soma 
. speak forth words of truth and soberness (25). 
eon that I have spoken ... are spirit, and are life (John 6 : 63). 
Thou nest the words of eternal life (John 6 : 68). 
Stand and speak... all t be wurde of this life (Acts 6 ; 20), 


ll, From the Convictions of Man: 

Believest thou the prophets f I know that thou believest (27 ). 
That which may be known of God is manifest in them (Rom. 1 : 19). 
They show the work of the law written in their hearts (Rom. 2 : 15). 
on as knoweth to do good, and doeth it not, to him it is 

sin (Jas. 4 : 17). 


ill. From the Yearnings of Believers : 
I would to God, that... all... might become such as I (29). 
My heart's desire... is... that they ened te cd (oon saved Rom. 10 : 1), 


We beseech you, .. pe ye reconciled to *»... Sim. 


r How shall we escape, DCs te oon clvelen t 


Verse 19.—I was not Giemotions bey the heavenly viston.” 
(1) The heavenly vision ; (2) The ; (8) The ready 
obedience. —(l ay 8 8 will revealed: (2) God's will obeyed. 
aa” re dom wong ~ = + Son ae nt and turn to 

“ (ay preacher ; e au ; message.—(1 
Man’s condition ; “ ged 8 - ~ oe ’ 
help that is from God, I 


22. —"* Havi 
(3) (S, frinmaph.—d) Opposition. 


Verse 
stand.” (1) 
rake, Paul's courteous defense 


met; (5 Help 
Verse 25.—“‘I. 
Festua’s rade oatery: 2 
Verse 26.—*' Th: Bone wit in acorner.”” Work in Christ’s 
(2) Done widely; ‘8) Done anently. 


name ae Done publicly 
Verse the prophbets?’’ (1) What the 
bpm nil : * ) What we should believe.—(1) Lessons taughi ; they pave 


Verse 28.—" With but little persuasion thou wouldest fain make 
me a Christian.” (1) The noble aim ; (2) The honest effort; (8) The 


miserable evesion.—(1) Salv vation proffered ; (2) Belvation dec ned.: 


tions jain aa 1 
um 
pes sane Sopesed. truth and soberness.”’ (1) 


Verse 29.—*'I would... all. esuch asIam.” (1) 
The Christian's distinctive featiares; (2) The Christian’s benevolent 
ree $1.—" This man Goeth nothing worthy of death or of bonds.” 


(1) yt ts urged ; (2) I 








LESSON BIBLE READING. 


PAUL AS A PRISONER. 


Arrested (Acts 21 : 88; 23 : 27). 

Examined by Lysias (Acts 21 ; 38; 22 ; 24). 

Honored as a Roman (Acts 22 : 25-29). 

Placed before the council (Acts 22 : 30; 23: 1). 

Returned to the castle (Acts 23 : 10). 

Delivered from assassins (Acts 23 : 12, 81-38). 
Before Felix (Acts 24 : 1, 10, 24, 26). 

Before Festus (Acts 25 : 7-11), 

Before Agrippa (Acts 25 : 23; 26 : 1, 27, os. 

In Rome (Acts 28 : 16, 30, 31; Phil. 1: 12, 18; 2 Tim. 4 : 68), 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


IyrervEexIne Events.—Felix delayed the case of Paul 
for two years, partly from fear, and partly in hope of a bribe. 
In this state of mind he frequently sent for Paul, but, to 
please the Jews, left him in bonds, when Porcius Festus suc- 
ceeded to the procuratorship. Festus, going to Jerusalem, 
was asked by the Jews to bring Paul there, their design being © 





$.—1 Cor. 1: 1431, Salvation forJew and Gentile. 





to waylay him. But the prosurator insisted that. tbe trial 


























should take place at C-sarea. Ina short time the matter 
came up. Paul was accused by the Jews, but defended him- 
self; and when it was proposed to try him at Jerusalem, he 
appealed to Cesar. After this Agrippa and Bernice visited 
Festus at Cesarea. The later told Agrippa of Paul’s case, 
and’the king expressed a desire to hearhim. A public hear- 
ing was granted the next day, at which Festus stated thecase, 
and Paul made his defense before Agrippa. After compli- 
menting the king, he tells again the story of his conversion; 
the lesson follows. 

Prace.—Cesarea, at some public “ place of hearing.” ! 

Tre.—In the summer of A.D. 60. 

Prrsons.—Pau! ; Porcius Festus, procurator from A.D. 60 
to 62, a ruler of some efficiency; Agrippa (Herod Agrippa 
II), son of the Herod (Agrippa) mentioned in Chapter” 
XIL, much favored by both Claudius and Nero; Bernice, 
an older sister of Agrippa and Drusilla, a woman of very bad 
character, married first to her uncle, and later in life in im- 
moral relations with Vespasian and Titus, An audience of 
military officers and prominent persons of Cesarea were 
present. 

_ Incrpents.—Paul describes ‘his faithful fulfilment of the 
commission from heaven at his conyersion (vs, 19, 20), as a 
reason for the yiolence of the Jews (v.21) he maintains 
that his message is the fulfilment of the Old Testament 
(vs, 22, 23). Festus interrupts with a charge of madness, 
which Paul politely answers, appealing to Agrippa as aware 
of the facts (vs. 24-27). The king answers, probably ironi- 
cally, to which Paul nobly responds (vs. 28, 29). The rulers 
withdrew, and agreed that Paul was innocent, the king ex- 
pressing his judgment that only the appeal to Cesar stood in 
the way of releasing him (vs, 30-32). 

Hisroricax Sertmnc.—The favoritism of the Romarrem- 
' perors was frequently exerted for the benefit of members of 
the Herodian family, male and female, from the time of 
Augustus to that of Titus. The character of Agrippa, as a 
Jew, familiar with the Scriptures and accepting them, while 
leading a life of sin, deserves study. The usual sense put 
upon his words (v. 28) involves a misconception of his atti- 
tude, and also obscures Paul’s noble peroration (v. 29). 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 19, 20.—The earlier part of Paul’s speech in defense 
of himself before Agrippa is taken up with a brief review of 
his career up to the time of his conversion, arid an account of 
the scene on the way to Damascus when the great light from 
heaven shone forth upon him. The word “ wherefore,” with 
which the lessons opens, tefers backward to the words which 
had been spoken to him by Jesus respecting the mission and 
work to which he was called. Because of these words, he 
says, “ And of that which was thus opened before me, I wag 
not disobedient to the heavenly vision. “I obeyed, and fol- 
lowed the revelation that was given.” The words of verse 
20 are to be regarded as covering the whole period of Paul’s 
ministry from the beginning until this time of his utterance 
of the words. The verb which is used is, by its form, indica- 
tive of continuous action. The preaching everywhere was 
the same.— Repentance and turning, io God. The change of 
mind and purpose which’ brought the man out of the old life 
into the new.— Doing works worthy of repentance. The prac- 
tice, after the change and turn, of works which accorded with, 
and were worthy of, such a change and such a newness of 
life. 

Verse 21.—It was because Paul preached repentance and 
turning to God in the name of Jesus, and because he did this 
to Gentiles as well as Jews, that the Jews from Asia (Acts 
21: 27) had stirred up the multitude. This was the fundamental 
cause of their opposition. Their violence was but one in- 
stance of the hostility manifested everywhere by his Jewish 
enemies. The cause of the hostility was everywhere the 
same. 

Verses 22, 23.—In view of the dangers to which he had 
beetexposed, as indicated in the experience referred to in 
verse 21, his standing firm and keeping his ground as a 
preacher of the Christian truth must be due to divine help 
afforded him. The word “therefore” is thus explained. 
— Testifying both to small and great: It is uncertain whether 
the words here refer to young and old, or to persons of high 
rank and low. Quite probably the latter meaning is the 
correct one. Paul was now making his defense before 
Agrippa, and he had made it before Felix and Festus. To 
them, as to other men of lower position, he was ready to 
bear testimony. This testimony, he declares here, even as 
he had in substance declared the same thing to Felix 
(24: 14), and as he often declared to the Jews, was in strict 
accordance with what Moses and the prophets had said should 
come. The prophecies pointed to Christ and his death for 
men, He was, in his death as well as his life, the fulfilment 
ofthem. The particle at the beginning of verse 23 is ex- 
plained in two ways by different writers, as is the word 
expressing the idea of suffering. These two explanations are 
represented in the text and margin of the Revised Version. 

' According to the text of the Revised Version, the words 





‘tion that it must be so. According to the marginal rendering, 


“how that” introduce the verse as setting forth what Moses 
and the prophets said should come, and the words “must 
suffer” indicate the necessity in the divine plan of redemp- 


the sense, as the verse is paraphrased by Dr. Alexander, is, 
“Thave maintained Iny ground to this day, etc., discussing 
the great question of the prophecies whether the Messiah was 
to die and rise again before he could be set forth as a Saviour 
both to Jews and Gentiles.” Paul expresses himself in 
problematic form (“ whether,” etc.), says Meyer, who adopts 
this interpretation of the particle, because it was just the 
point of debate samong the Jews whether a suffering Messiah 
was to be believed in (John 12: 34). The second“ how 
that” must be treated like the first, and if. “whether” or 
“if” be substituted in the first case, the sgme substitution 
must be made here.—He first by the resurrection of the dead: 
Or perhaps more correctly, as the first from the resurrection 
from the dead. “Christ the firstfruits, afterward they that 
are Christ’s at his coming.” Whichever way the clause is 
taken, the idea of the proclamation of the light as dependent 
on the fact of the resurrection of the Christ is clearly indi- 
cated.—Proelaim light : That is, the light of salvation and of 
the divine truth. 

Verse 24.—Whether Paul had closed his prgposed defense 
with the words of the preceding verse, or whether, on the 
other hand, Festus interrupted him, and thus put an end to 
his speech, is uncertain. The present tense “ while making,” 
if pressed to its strictness of meaning, would favor the second 
view.— With a loud voice: As indicative of his astonishment 
and his earnestness of expression.— Thou art mad: To the 
mind of Festus, the thought that the light of the world was 
to come from a young Jew, who had a few years before been 
crucified at Jerusalem, and through his rising from the dead, 
seemed the thought of an insane mind.— Thy much learning: 
Festus may not improbably have heard of Paul as a man of 
education, and may also have been impressed with his mental 
power and cultivation by the ability displayed in his speech. 

Verses 25, 26.—The word “soberness” is equivalent here 
to “ sound-mindedness,” the original word signifying sound- 
ness of mind. It is here opposed to “madness.” The term 
“ most excellent” is one applying, as here used, to position or 
rank, not to character.—For the king knoweth: He appeals to 
Agrippa as familiar with the facts respecting Jesus, and with 
the writings of the prophets, and as one who, being of the 
Jewish religion, professed to believe these writings.— Unto 
whom also I speak freely: To whom I address my defense of 
myself, and with freedom from all reserve, because I am 
confident that he knows of these things.—For this hath not 
been done in a corner: This clause gives the reason justifying 
the preceding statement.—In a corner: That is, not secretly, 
but publicly. It was in Jerusalem,—the center and capital 
of the nation. 

Verse 27.—Paul here suddenly turns the form of his ad- 
dress into a direct appeal to the king himself, and gives the 
force of the king’s belief to his own assertion that he is not 
mad. The king himself believes these prophets, on the 
foundation of whose words I say what I say.—JI know that 
thou believest : This is very probably to be understood as mean- 
ing, I know that, as an avowed believer in the Jewish re- 
ligion, thou must certainly be a believer in the prophets’ 
words, 

Verses 28, 29.—The rendering of the Authorized Version, 
“ Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian,” may be re- 
garded as almost certainly incorrect. There is a kind of 
polished sarcasm in the words, implying that, even if there 
were much persuasion, a man of his position and intelli- 
gence could not be won over to such a faith. This is the 
case, if the rendering of the Revised Version is adopted, and 
probably also, if the rendering proposed by the American 
Revisers is to be regarded as the true one.—ZJn a litile time 
thou wouldst fain make me, etc., or perswadest me to become, etc. 
Agrippa was not impressed in his soul by the truth which 
Paul believed and set forth. He regarded him as having 
done nothing criminal, but he would smilingly and politely 
dismiss his appeal for faith. As Festus hassaid, “Thy much 
learning hath turned thee to madness.” In thy madness 
thou believest what thou hast said about the suffering and 
rising Christ ; and in thy madness, thou thinkest that with 


a Christian. These are insane dreams. Harmless, indeed, 
but the results of a mad fancy. Paul, on the other hand, was 
all seriousness and-earnestness. “J would to God,”—I could 
willingly pray to him, that howevet little or great the effort 
needed on my part, thou and all who héar me might become 
such as I am,—except as to my bonds; that is, might be- 
come Christian believers. 

Verses 30-32.—The session came to an end with these 
words of Paul, and the official personages retired for confer- 
ence and for the hearing of the opinion of Agrippa respect- 
ing the case.— They spake one to another : The general feeling 
of all was that no crime had been committed by Paul. Fol- 
lowing upon this general expression, Agrippa declared his 
jodgment.— Might have been: That is, with propriety, by the 
governor.—f he had not uppealed: The appeal having been 





persuasion, even a little, thou canst make a man like myself 


jurisdiction of the procurator, We may easily believe that 


Paul had made an impression upon the mind of Agrippa 
which was not altogether a matter of the moment, even 
though he treated lightly the thought of becoming himself a 
Christian believer. : 
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THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


Judged by any human standard, the stubborn determina- 
tion of Paul to go up to Jerusalem, in the face of all dissua- 
sions, even when backed by prophetic warnings, was very 
unfortunate, For two years, in the height of his energy, he 
found himself lying helpless in the prison of the unprinei- 
pled Felix. Nor were his troublesover when Porcius Festos 
succeeded that odious man as procurator. Three days after 
his arrival, Festus started up the hills to Jerusalem, where he 
was forthwith requested by the high-priests and leading men 
to send for Paul, and have him tried in the Holy City, their 
secret purpose being to murder him on the way. But the 
governor knew with whom he had to do, and told them that 
he was returning immediately to Cesarea, and would hear 
the cause there. 

Ten or eleven days later, he and the accusers having gone 
down to the coast city, the case was at once brought on, 
Grave accusations were launched against the Apostle; but, 
as no evidence was adduced to support them, they would 
have been ignored by Festus had matters been entirely in his 
hands. Paul having indignantly denied all that had been 
said to his discredit, the governor, willing to please the 
Jewish dignitaries, asked him if he were willing to be carried 
up to Jerusalem, to be finally tried before him there. He 
did not know, we may be sure, of the plot to waylay and 
kill the Apostle ; but Paul felt that, even if he reached Jeru- 
salem, he could expect no justice amidst so fierce an atmos- 
phere of bigotry and hatred. He therefore demanded instead 
that he should be sent to Rome, to be tried before the impe- 
rial courts. 

A number of assessors aided every Roman governor in his 
judicial duties, and with these Festus now withdrew, to de- 
cide whether the appeal to Cesar should be allowed. On 
their returning to the court, after a discussion of the point, 
it was announced that, as Paul had appealed to Caesar, he 
should be sent to him. In the mean time Paul was remitted 
to prison. 

He had not lain there very long, however, before two dig- 
nified visitors came to Cesarea, to congratulate Festus on his 
appointment. The ove was Marcus Julius Agrippa, com- 
monly known as Herod Agrippa IL.,—a weak, but well- 
meaning man, son of the Herod Agrippa I, who had died 
so tragically in the year A. D, 44, at Coesarea, and great- 
grandson of Herod the Great. He had been brought up in 
Rome, and was there in A. D. 44 when his father died; but 
the emperor Claudius was persuaded not to appoint him 
ruler over Judea, as being too young for the responsibility, 
But a year after the death of his uncle, Herod of Chalcis, in 
A. D. 48, he was given that smal! kingdom in the Lebanon, 
together with the guardianship of the temple and its treas- 
ury, and the right to appoint the high-priest. In A.D. 58 
this was exchanged for the tetrarchy of his grand-uncle Philip, 
which included the region east and northeast of the Sea of 
Galilee, and that of Lysanias or Abilene, lying still farther 
north. To this were added—but probably at a later date 
than we have reached—some adjacent portions of Galilee 


chea. He tried, in a feeble way, to avert the final collision 
of Judea with Rome, but took the Roman side when ‘his 
efforts proved abortive. He enjoyed the title of king for 
nearly fifty years, dying, under Trajan, in the year 100. 

The other visitor was Bernice, his sister, famous alike for 
beauty and immorality. She was, at this time, the widow of 
the late Herod, king of Chalcis, her uncle, and was living 
with her brother, not without whispers of unworthy relations. 
She had been married already, before her becoming her 
uncle’s wife, hat had been divorced. A third marriage was soon 
dissolved by her, the husband this time being Polemon, king 
of Cilicia. She then returned to her brother, but ultimately 
left him to become mistress of the emperors Vespasian 
and Titus—father and son—successively. 
the zealot with the wanton” (Schiirer), requiring her Gen- 
tile husband to submit to circumcision, and appearing in the 
temple under the vow of a Nazarite. 

To Agrippa, Festus was glad to repeat the whole incident 
of Paul’s case, to get his judgment on it, as the king was not 
only a Jew in faith, but also guardian of the temple, and 
nominating ¢andidates for the higher dignities of the priest- 
hood, and thus specially conversant with Jewish law and the 
relations of Jewish parties. As the result of the narration of 
the governor, Agrippa expressed a wish to hear Paul for 
himself, so that he might the better advise Festus; and the 
next day was fixed for his doing so. Morning having come, 
the place of hearing saw a brave show of state and splendor. 





made and having been allowed, the case passed beyond the 





To honor his visitors, Festus had arranged that the military 
officers and the leading citizens should be present, and, of 


and Perea, including the cities of Tiberias, Julias, and Tari- - 
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course, Agrippa and his sister could not appear, under such 
circumstances, in any but the grandest array, Alike in the 
splendor of their robes and the pomp of the court as a whole, 
it wasa day to be remembered in Cusarea, The prisoner 
was brought in, and the proceedings were opened by Festus's 
repeating the facts respecting Paul’s arrest, and explaining 
that, being at a loss how to formulate the charges to be laid 
against him at Rome, he was glad of the opportunity of the 
king’s presence, since his skill in such matters would doubt- 
less remove the difficulty, 

This introduction over, Agrippa intimated to Paul that he 
was at liberty to speak for himself, Stretching out hishand, 
therefore, as was usual with trained orators, the Apostle 
began. He was glad, he said, to have leave to speak before 
one #0 learned in all Jewish matters as the king. He had 
lived in Jerusalem from his youth, and hence his life from 
the earliest was well known to every one. They could wit- 
ness, if they chose, that he had been a rigid Pharisee,—a 
very zealot for minute faithfulness to the Jaw, Yet here he 
was, arraigned on the charge of having outraged the law, 
though his whole offense was his faith in the great promise 
given to Israel that God would send them a Messiah,—that 
promise for the fulfilment of which every Jew prayed con- 
tinually ! . 

Proposing, next, to explain his believing that Jesus who 
had been crucified was this Messiah, he paved the way by 
appealing to Agrippa and the other Jews present, whether 
it was incredible that, God should raise the dead, As this 
could not be maintained, he passed on to a narrative of the 
circumstances that had led him to be a Christian, Every 
one knew that he had long been a fierce persecutor of “the 
saints,” getting them punished by scourging in the synagogue 
courts, forcing them to blaspheme, and voting, where he 
could, for their death, Sq mad, indeed, had he been against 
them, that he obtained authority from the chief priests to go 
to Damascus and hunt them down there, 

But, strange to say, when he was on his journey for this 
end, a Jight more splendid than the sun one day shone round 
him and his escort with sudden effulgence, so blinding and 
dazzling them that they all fell to the ground, Lying pros- 
trate, he heard a voice saying to him in Hebrew, “ Saul, Saul; 
why dost thou persecute me? It is hard for thee to kick 
against the goad! The ox gains nothing by doing so; it 
only hurts itself! Still more; thy conscience tells thee that, 
instead of assailing my followers, thou thyself shouldst be 
one. Why not yield to these stings of soul, instead of vainly 
opposing them?” To this, Paul said, he answered, “ Who 
art thou, Lord?” and received the reply, “I am Jesus whom 
thou persecutest.” 

He had then, he continued, been told that Jesus had chosen 

him as his witness, to spread his name far and wide as the 
Messiah. Could he disobey such a heavenly vision? Cer- 
tainly not! He had been faithful to it therefore, and from 
that time had proclaimed Jesus, now raised from the dead, 
as the very Messiah promised to Israel, His doing this was 
his only offense ; this which, he could show, was foretold by 
Moses and all the prophets, For this alone the Jews had 
seized him in the temple, and tried to kill him, 
' He must have spoken admirably, for when he had reached 
this point the governor cried out, “ Paul, thou art mad; 
thy much learning doth turn thee to madness!” The Apostle, 
however, touchingly replied, “I am not mad, most excellent 
Festus, but speak truth and soberness, King Agrippa knows 
the exactness of all I have said. Do you believe the prophets, 
O king? I know thou dost.” “ You expect to make a 
Christian of me,” ‘retorted Agrippa, “with but little persua- 
sion.” “I would to God,” responded Paul, “that, whether 
with much persuasion or with little, not only thou, but all who 
hear me, were as I am, except these bonds,”—no doubt hold- 
ing up his chained hand as he spoke, The business of the 
day was now over; the king, Bernice, the governor, and all who 
had sat with them, rose and left, Once out of court and free 
to speak, every one hastened to give his opinion to the other 
that Paul had done nothing deserving bonds, far less death ; 
and Agrippa gave it as his judgment that he might have 
been set free, if he had not appealed to Cesar. . 
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AN AMBASSADOR IN BONDS. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


Paul made the same defense before the Jewish sanhedrin 
and the Roman governor, with King Agrippa by his side. 
Jesus had appeared to him, and had bidden him preach, 
That was all he had to answer; and it was enough for him- 








a 


It stood on the same level, he believed, as Christ’s appear- 
ance to the otber apostles, as far as concerned its worth as 
enabling him to be a witness of the resurrection, But here 
he is occupied with its stringent compelling power, “I 
became not disobedient,” Heavenly visions are meant to 
sway conduct, not to satisfy curiosity, So the great question 
for us all is, What have I done in consequence of my knowl- 
edge of Christ? Has it penetrated and subjugated my will? 
Paul could have refused obedience, No doubt he means 
Festus to feel that obedience was most reasonable, as, indeed, 
a man who disobeyed a heavenly voice would be a fool in- 
deed, But that utterly unreasonable attitude is taken up by 
many men, who resist what they know to be God’s will as 
certainly as if they saw it written in the sky in letters of 
light. . 

That yielding of obedience is in the power of our own 
wills, It may in a moment revolutionize a life, Paul rode 
out of Jerusalem a perseoutor, he fell to the ground an 
enemy, and staggered to his feet a lover of Jesus, As a great 
sorrow oF & great- joy, so anew truth or a great resolution 
can make one day asa thousand years, Our fathers may 
have looked too much for sudden conversions; their chil- 
dren are too incredulous or suspicious of them, 

Paul obeyed the vision by preaching. He rapidly sum- 
marizes the contents and the field of his ministry in verse 20, 
His sphere was gradually widened. Damascus, Jerusalem, 
all Judea, the Gentiles, are, as it were, concentric circles of 
growing diameter, God rewards faithfulness in smaller op- 
portunities by giving greater. And at each step, Paul would 
imply, he followed the same leader who had at first called 
him. His message everywhere was one,—repentance and 
turning to God, with works worthy of repentance, What 
sort of works are these? Obviously the opposite of those of 
which we repent, 

A more precise statement of his themes follows. But here 
he seems to wish to lay stress on the moral aspect of his 
teaching, ite tendency to produce good men, in order to set in 
more glaring light the real reason of Jewish hostility, This 
wag the sum of his offense,—that he required good works as 
tokens of repentance, All the talk about bis profaning the 
temple and being a pestilent fellow was a mere mask. The 
real gravamen was his preaching of righteousness. This 
should be enough to make Festus look carefully into the 
facts, at any rate, It casts a sinister light on the moral cor- 
ruption of Israel, that such innocuous teaching, which even 
heathen consciences could not condemn, irritated them to 
murderous hate, 

Finally, Paul enlarges his statement of his teaching, as- 
serting its entire harmony with Jewish belief and divine 
revelation. Beautifully and humbly he claims that he had 
received “the help which is from God,” and therefore had 
been enabled, “having overcome all, to stand,” The true 
servant of Christ sees only divine power upholding him, and 
has no thought of his own courage or enthusiasm, They who 
venture on no conflict in their own strength will ascribe no 
victory to their own arms, nor ever need to look back to 
moments of defeat when God's help failed them, 

The thesis which Paul maintains in all his teaching, and 
had proclaimed before the council, is repeated here; numely, 
that his preaching of Jesua as the Messiah, and of his resur- 
rection, is the development ot Judaism, the fulfilment of the 
whole previous revelation, He, at all events, believed that 
the Old Testament contained “ Messianic predictions,” and 
taught the doctrine of a resurrection, As in 1 Corinthians 
he calls Chriat “the firstfruite of them that slept,” so here 
he treats his resurrection as the first in order, implying many 
more to follow, and thus bringing the light of a great hope 
into the darkness which wrapped both Jew and Gentile. 

The definite statement as to the Gentiles at the close of his 


address is made with a longing look towards Festus and | 


Agrippa, whom he would fain reach with hig message. The 
prisoner is lost in the evangelist, He does not think of de- 
fending himself so much as of bringing the gospel to bear on 
his hearers, How far apart were the two who were so near, 
—the Apostle and his judge! The one all ablaze with the 
enthusiasm of his message; the other, with his characteris 
tically Roman suspicion of everything that was not “of 
the earth earthy,” seeing nothing but. madness in that great 
soul, 

Festus’s strident voice broke Paul’s address with insolence, 
which was as safe as it was unseemly for a judge to indulge 
in, He could not sit quiet to hear such nonsense as this, 
“about sdine dead Jew having been raised, and having thereby 


brought light to him, Festus, and his conquering nation, as | 


well as to these wretched subjects of his. And the man talks, 
too, about books that told it all beforehand! Roman gover- 


self, whether it satisfied them or not, The closing words of | nors had scent re-pect for books and bookworms, and a gibe 


his address before Festus and Agrippa, which are included in 
this lesson, bring into prominence, first of all, the solemn 
obligation under which he acted, and then pass to declare the 
substance of his teaching, to assert its entire consistency 
with Jewish faith, and to unmask the real motives of his 
antagonists, 

Paul had no more doubt of the objective reality of the 
appearance of Jesus to him than he had of his own existence. 





at a student was quite in the way of a rough soldier. No 
doubt Festus was safe against insanity brought on by learn- 
ing; but that produced by ignorance is still more dangerous, 
Men of affairs are in the habit of paying such compliments to 
men of enthusiasms, And time has a singular knack of prov- 
ing that the unpractical dreamers were sane, and the com- 
mop-sense, practical men mad, 

The Apostle takes little notice of Festus’s unmannerly in- 





nomen 
terruption, beyond giving it the flat contradiction which was 
its right answer. But he turns to Agrippe, and cites him as 
a witness of some part, at least, of his statements. Probably 
*these things,” which Paul says were pot hidden from the 
king, are the facts of Christ's death and resurrection, rather 
than those of his own conversion, The former were notorious 
enough to have reached Agrippa in some form, though the 
latter had not, 

And this limitation to gospel facts is confirmed by Paul's 
sudden question, swift and keen as the flash of a dagger, 
“ Believest thou the prophets?” , If he did, the Apostle was 
ready to show him how he ought to take the next step, and 
accept Jesus. It was a bold appeal, inspired by yearning for 
the salvation of the king. To defend himself was a much 
smaller matter for this man than to save another, be he king 
or slave. General statements of the gospel need to be sharp- 
ened to a point, and driven home to the individual, “ Dost 
thou believe?” is infinitely more powerful than appeals in 
the plural, There needs tact and manifest unselfish love to 
warrant such direct interrogation ; but without it Christ’s 
servants use only half their weapons. 

Agrippa’s answer is best understood as a piece of sarcastic 
contempt. The Revised Version gives the most probable 
rendering of the words: “You seem to think that with a 


little effort you can make me—so great a man as 1 am—a 


Christian,—that miserable set of fanatics,” The name is 
evidently employed with a distinct tinge of contempt, which 
it had when it was coined by the wits of Antioch, It seems 
exquisitely absurd to the king to suppose that any possible 
inducements should make a Christian of him, Perhaps his 
very attempt at sarcasm shows that he had been touched, 

How nobly Paul’s earnestness and utter indifference to the 
king’s sarcasm stand in contrast with Festus’s rude jest and 
Agrippa’s more polished contempt! It is wise to answer 
sarcasm by earnestness, A tone like Agrippa’s is all out of 
place. Itis the Christian preacher's business to sober levity, 
and bring men at least to a grave consideration of so grave 
matters, Paul represents the very spirit of the gospel in 
brushing aside distinctions of rank, and treating a king as 
needing the same salvation as a bondsman, 

Note, too, the triumphant boldness of his confession. He 
avoids the word “Christian,” not because he is ashamed of 
being Christ’s, but because it had in the king’s mind some 
contemptuous associations. “ Never mind the name, look at 
the thing.” His words are a Christian’s witness to the 
blessedness of being a Christian. He tells Agrippa that he 
in his chains is happier than a king on his throne, Thov- 
sands have felt the same, and have gone to prison and to 
death cheerfully, clasping to their hearts a deeper blessedness 
than their judges ever knew, The most exquisite courtesy, 
the most delicate tact, the most yearning love for souls, the 
most assured faith, and the most joyful experience of the 
power of the gospel to bless and support, are all stored in 
these serene words, The belief in the risen Christ gave these 
experiences to Paul. It will do. the same for us, 
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TEACHING POINTS, 


BY RISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


Two years after Paul’s appearance before Felix he is called 
again before the new governor, Festus, As before, the effort is 
not so much for the acquittal of himself as for the salvation of 
his hearers. The argument is the same, drawn from his per- 
sonal salvation, Having been dead myself to the perceptions 
of right and the power of Christ, I have been made alive and 
am a living witness, an incarnate argument for the real life 
and power of Christ to make alive, Hence a later resurreo- 
tion is credible. 

Fine perception, broad thinking, and holy living, is insanity 
to the low-lived. The inventors of steamships, telegraphs, 
phonographs, etc. have always been regarded as ifisarfe. 
Columbus looking for a new world and Paul looking for a 
new Jerusalem are regarded as mad, But events justjfed 
Columbus, they will Paul, These men are the ones who 
speak truth and soberness, . 

The effort to bring Agrippa’s public confession up to his 
actual knowledge was most courteous and well designed, 
Paul would make him appear as well in word and act as he 
was in belief. In that dmpany Agrippa did not want to 
witness a good confession, so he put him off with a jest (v. 28), 

Paul prayed for his perseoutors, “All that hear me this 
day.” The nian arraigned, chained to a soldiér, was “the 
noblest Roman of them all.” He was Christ-like. Paul, havy 
ing done “ nothing worthy of death or of bonds,” was vindicated 
by his jydges, but he was not released. The Lord wanted the 
persecutors to bear the expense of carrying his missionary to 
Rome. Suppose Paul had deferred, resisted, been disobedient 
to the heavenly vision, as he might -have been, the world 
would have had one more Felix,‘alas! and one leas Paul, 
Every man has the same drawings of the Spirit that he may 
profit withal, Every map treats them either as Paul or as 
Felix did, 
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ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL, 


Twas not disobedient unto the heavenly vision (v.19). It is 
reason enough for doing a thing, that God has told us to do 
it. We may at times disobey an earthly mandate without 
failing in duty. It may even be clearly our duty to disobey 
our fellows, or our immediate superiors; but it is never right 
for us to disobey God, Yet our wrong-doing is chiefly in the 
line of disobedience to heavenly visions, to revealings from 
God of our plain duty; for we have such revealings concern- 
ing the smallest matters of every-day life, as well as concern- 
ing the weightier matters of our spiritual welfare, 

For this cause the Jews . . . assayed to kill me (v, 21). “This 
cause” was his showing to Jews and Gentiles that they were 
sinners, and that they ought to repent and give proof of their 
repentance. This was ground enough for such hostility. 
Evil-doers never like to have their faults pointed out or 
rebuked, They have no objection to preaching, provided it 
is not directed against their favorite sins. But if they are 
more ready to pray than to pay tithes, if they cheat in their 
business, if they sell liquor or drink it, if they play cards, or 
smoke, or dance, or go to the theater,—and their minister has 
anything to say on that subject, they “ wish he would preach 
the gospel, and not be meddling with things that don’t con- 
cern him.” Even if they do not go about to kill him, they 
are likely to try to destroy his influence, and to look upon 
him as their enemy. 

Having . . . obtained the help that is from God, I stand 
(v. 22). It matters little what opposition we have from the 
world ; if God helps us, we shall stfi@d. “ God and one man 
are always a majority.” Wecan do nothing without God’s 
help, We cannot study or teach, work or rest, live or die, to 
a good purpose, unless God enables us thereto. By his help 
we can do all things. Let us then seek that help continually. 
In every emergency or time of doubt, let our question be, not, 
“Shall we have men’s help in this?” “ Will this step be 
popular?” bat, “ Will God approve this?” “ Will he give to 
us his help in its doing? ” 

Saying nothing but what the prophets and Moses did say should 
come. It was not his own thoughts, but God’s message, 
which Paul was declaring. No novelty, but the old, old 
story of lost man and of salvation by Christ, was the sub- 
stance of his preaching, His plan has never been improved 
on. We are to look back, not forward, for the basis of ‘all 
religious teaching. The truth is always the same. Its appli- 
cations are fresh and varied. What to preach, was settled 
long ago. How to preach it, is the only open question for 
whoever is set for its declaration. ' 

Paul, thou art mad (v.24). There is nothing in which men 
are more likely to be charged with insanity or fanaticism, 
when they are simply in earnest, than in religion. If a mgn 
gives himself up to money-making, or to the pushing of busi- 
ness plans, and drives at it year in and year out, he is “avery 
enterprising fellow.” If he is all carried away with political 
partisanship, he is “a wide-awgke citizen.” If he lives for 
pleasure, and pursues it recklessly day and night, he may be 
called “a little fast.” Butif he is in dead earnest in his pur- 
pose’to honor Christ and to save souls; if he feels so deeply, 
in his desire to turn his fellow-men from their ruin, that he 
talks to them as if he believed what he said,—then he is “a 
religious enthusiast,” or “a favatic;” and there are a great 
many people who “ don’t see why a Christian should make a 
fool of himself.” It is better, however, to be thought crazy 
because of one’s religious enthusiasm, than to be so little con- 
cerned about Christ and his salvation as never to seem excited 
on the subject. 

King Agrippa,...I know that thou believest (v.27), Ifa 
man believes a thing already, it is folly to waste time in 
arguing before him that it istrue. Yet there is a great deal 
of time lost in this way by preachers, and teachers, and con- 
vention speakers, There are thousands of sermons written to 
prove the truth of statements which the hearers of those ser- 
mons believed before the sermons were preached—whether 
they believe them afterwards or not, Teachers often spend 
their time in proving to their classes truths which the schol- 
ars never doubted, And oh, how many convention speakers 
use up precious time in arguing to zealous Sunday-school 
workers that there is an advantage in Bible study, or that a 
Sunday-school is a good thing, or that teachers ought to be 
godly and devoted! How much time would be saved if more 
persons would imitate Paul in the sensible declaration, in 
place of a long-winded argument in behalf of an accepted 
truth—* I know that thou believest.” 

I would to God, that... all that hear me this day might become 
auch as I am, except these bonds (v.29). He who enjoys the 
rest and peace of a trust in Jesus Christ, as his all-sufficient, 
ever-present Saviour, longs to have others possessed of the 
same faith. Knowing that Jesus Christ loves them even as 
He loves him, be wants them to realize, as he realizes, the 
fulness and preciousness of that Jove. And this longing in 
behalf of other sinners is the evidence of a sinver’s union 
with Him who longs to save all sinners, But while « loving 
disciple of Jesus longs to have others share his faith, he does 
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not wish them to share his burdens and trials. He would 


have them like him in his joys, but not like him in bis bonds, 
Philadelphia, 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A, F. SOHAUFFLER, D,D, 


Two years is a good while, even to those of us who are out 
of prison and enjoying ourselves. How much longer must it 
seem to an active man languishing in prison? Yet for two 
years Paul Jay in Cesarea in prison. Felix heard him often, 
thinking that Paul might offer him a bribe; but as the 
Apostle had no money, and would not have bribed his way 
to freedom if he had, Felix left him in jail, Then came a 
change in ruler, and Festus took Felix’s place. Then came 
a still further delay of three days, of ten days, of certain 
days, and of many days, during all of which time Paul still 
remained chained, At last he was brought before the ruler, 
and then it was that, seeing be could get no justice at his 
hands, he appealed to Cesar, 

In dealing with the text of the lesson, the teacher must 
explain the events to which the “thereppon” refers, It 
means that as-soon as Paul had seen the Lord Jesus, and had 
received the message from him, he at once obeyed, and began 
to preach that gospel, which before this he had so bitterly 
opposed, Psul tells his story in the most straightforward 
way; for his conscience was clear, and he knew that what he 
affirmed was based on facts of the most incontrovertible 
nature, Of all in that court, he was the calmest and the 
most self-confident; and there was nothing in his bearing, in 
spite of his chains and of the power of his antagonists, that 
gave the impression that he was in any way daunted, His 
was by far the noblest figure in all that array of gorgeous 
raiment and stately pomp. Truth made him the grandest 
figure there, just as it made Luther before the Diet of Worms 
the stateliest man in all Europe. Clothe a man in truth, 
though he be clad in rags, and compare him with a man in 
fine raiment, who has falsehood on his side, and he will stand 
above him, as Saul stood above all who surrounded him, 

In this lesson, our attention is of necessity fixed on three 
men. They are Paul, Festus, and Agrippa. Of the first we 
have already spoken. It is no exaggeration to say that he was 
the grandest man living on the earth at that time. In fact, 
it is rather doubtful whether since his day there has lived 
any man who could be matched against him successfully. 
He knew what he believed, and he lived up to his creed, Dr. 
Parkhurst -has said that “our lives stain through on to our 
creeds.” In the case of Paul, this in no way soiled his creed, 
for both life and creed were as nearly blanieless as anything 
human can be. We need not dwell longer on his character, 
but pass on to consider that of the other two actors in this 
dramatic scene, 

Look at Festus, In the midst of Paul’s defense, he sud- 
denly bawled out, “ Paul, you are crazy,” What made him 
say this? I think that he came to this conclusion because 
Paul referred to the resurrection of Jesus from the dead, To 
Festus’s mind this was an impossibility, I presume that he 
belonged to that class of men who think that a miracle isa 
sheer impossibility, and not to be believed, no matter what 
the evidence in its favor, So he arrived at the conclusion 
that if eny man believed in miracles he must be insane, To 
this insult Paul replied in brief; but had he had the desire, 
he might have answered as follows: “ Most noble Festus, I 
used to think as you do in regard to the resurrection of Jesus, 
But when he himself appeared to me on the way to Damascus, 
and spoke to me, I changed my mind, And since that time 
I have seen and talked with Peter and John and James, all 
of whom saw him again and again after his resurrection, 
and talked With him at times for forty days, and are assured 
that he had truly risen from the dead, These are the reasons 
why L believe in the resurrection of this man; and this belief 
has utterly changed my character, so that, whereas I used to 
be a persecutor and a blasphemer, I now suffer wrong in 
patience, and try to follow in the footsteps of him whom I 
used to oppose, but whom I now call my Master.” Yes, Paul 
based his creed on stubborn facts, while’Festus based his on 
his own wrong preconceptions of fact, 

There are many Festuses still living, who will not believe 
in the Bible because it speaks of miracles, They do not seek 
out the witnesses, and test the truth of what they say, but 
jump to the false conclusion that miracles are an impossibility, 
and therefore the Bible cannot be believed. But if the Bible 
story of the resurrection of Jesus is not true, how comes it 
that those who truly believe in it, and shape their lives in 
accordance with it, are among the best of men? How comes 
it that this belief, acted upon, transforms men from savages to 
men gentle and Christ-like? “By their fruits ye shall know 
them ;” and a religion that produces such fruits cannot pos- 
sibly be based in a lie, Not in vain do we say, “He rose 
from the dead,” for in that fact lies the hope of humanity, 

Now look at Agrippa. He was a Jew, and ought to have 
known the truth. There are apparently two ways in which 
we may interpret his words. It may be that the attitude of 
Paul and his brave words really made a deep impression on 





his mind, so that he felt that he was “ almost persuaded” to 


accept the faith of the Apostle, In that case we have a man 
whose “almost” never became “altogether.” Our hymn, 
“ Almost persuaded,” is based on this interpretation, Whether 
this be right or no, the truth remains the same, that there 
are often cases where a man is almost persuaded to become a 
Christian, who yet stops there, and never goes any farther, 
All who are “almost saved” are always “altogether lost,” 
Are you among this number? “Almost saved” from a watery 
grave means “drowned,” ‘“ Almost saved” from fire means 
“burned to death,” Did you ever think of this? 

But if Agrippa meant only a sarcastic remark, it reflects 
but little credit on him, To make fun of a man in chains is 
not a sign of a noble character. Indeed, we never should 
make fun of any religion, however degraded, but rather try 
and give the deluded person a better one in its place, Paul 
trying to persuade Agrippa was a much nobler sight than 
Agrippa making fun of Paul, Then follow Paul’s example, 
have a good creed, based on truth, and then try gently to per- 
suede all men to accept it for their own good, 

New York City. ‘ 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


In what city was Paul taken before the governor? What 
was the name of the governor? Where was Paul when he 
was seized by the mob, who wanted to kill him? Across 
what sea did he saii after he left the place where the elders 
met him, and they wept as he told them they should see his 
face no more? By using familiar pictures and the map, and 
some such questions referring to localities, you can have quite 
a geographical review, only do not call it so with the class. 
A child can come and point out Jerusalem, Miletus, Ephesus, 
Corinth, or other places, as you allow another to tell some- 
thing of Paul's work or treatment at each place, taking care 
that different children participate in all such exercises, 

What was last week’s golden text? What four things 
does it command? Had Paul obeyed this? Did Paul ever 
ask others to do what he did not dohimself? It was Paul 
who wrote that verse in a letter to the Christians in Corinth. 
Paul was watchful against sin, against the plans of enemies; 
did he ever lose his faith in Jesus Christ? Was he brave in 
danger? a man, and not a coward, even when dragged and 
bound, beaten and stoned? Who was the one friend ever 
with him, who bade him be of “ good cheer” ? 

Another Governor.—How long did Felix keep Paul in 
prison? At the end of two years, another Roman was made 
governor of Judea. (Show Judea on map.) His name 
was Festus, When he went to Jerusalem, thechief meff told 
him of Paul, and asked that he bring him to Jerusalem to be 
tried. What did they wantto do? Festus said they should 
come to Cesarea, where he lived, and see if they could prove 
anything Paul bad done, They came, made their charges, 
and Paul stood like a man, and said, “I have not sinned at 
all.” Festus asked if he would go to Jerusalem to be tried. 
Paul was on the watch ; he knew the hatred of the Jews, and 
he said, No, I am a freeman; let Cesar decide, That meant 
that he asked to be sentto the emperor. Perhaps he thought 
of what Jesus said to him in the night in the castle cell, 
Where did he say Paul should witness for him? Paul said 
if he had done anything for which he ought to be put to 
death, he was willing to die; but, if not, no man should give 
him up to be punished before he was tried. 

King Agrippa,—He was king over the countries northeast of 
Judea (show on map, or rapidly trace outline on black- 
board), and came with his sister to visit Festus, He was» 
brother of Felix’s wife Drusilla. Festus did not know much 
about the Christians, or about Jesus, but he wanted to be fair 
anc just to the people and the prisoner, He really did not 
know what to do with Paul, or what to write to the emperor 
at Rome why he should have sent him there, He was glad 
to talk to King Agrippa about him, and pleased when the 
king said, “I would like to hear this man myself.” 

The Next Day.—That was a great day in Cesarea, It was 
known through the city that the king and Bernice would be in 
the palace hall, the governor on his judgment seat, and all the 
chief captains and citizens would be there. The king and 
Bernice in their royal robes and jewels, the captains and sol- 
diers in shining uniforms, all sat in state when Festus gave 
the order, “ Bring in the prisoner.” He was led in, hischain 
fastefied to a soldier, and Festus rose and said, “King 
Agrippa,and others: You all see this man, whom the Jews 
entreated me to punish, and said he was not fit to live, I 
have found no fault in him, and have brought him before 
you, King Agrippa, to examine him, that I may know some- 
thing to write when he is sent a prisoner to Rome.” The 
king turned to Paul, and said, “ Thou art permitted to speak 
for thyself.” 

What Paul Answered,—Paul held up his chained hand, and 
said, “I think myself happy, King Agrippa, that I may 
speak before thee.” Then he began the story that he loved 
to tell; how Jesus came to him while he was on his way to 
find Christians and put them in prison; how Jesus called his 
name, and told him he had chosen him to go far away and 





preach for him. Did Paul obey? You know the story, that 
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he was blind three days, and led into the city of Damascus; 
that he prayed, and was baptized, and began to serve the one 
he had hated, and to strive to turn others from sin unto God. 
It was twenty-three years since Saul, as he was then called, 
heard the words, “Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me?” 
until he stood a prisoner in Cesarea, What month is this? 
It was in August that he stood before the king and queen, 
and told the story. Had he forgotten anything in those 
years? He said, “I was not disobedient to the call.” How 
quickly Paul always obeyed every call, Can you remember 
some of the places where he preached? Did he forget the 
little children, or the poor and ignorant? He was just as 
faithful to the simple or the poor, as to the king, queen, and 
governor before him. 

I Continue unto this Daye—How many years since Paul 
began to preach? He said it was because he preached of 
repentance for Jews and Gentiles that the Jews wanted 
to kill him. Why had they not succeeded? He had been 
stoned and scourged, in prison and the stocks; but he said 
it was that God had cared for him and kept him, had been 
his guard and safety, that he lived to stand before them. 

Festus.—The governor could not understand all this; he 
knew nothing of God’s love and care; he thought of Paul’s 
writing long parchment letters in prison, and spending hours 
reading rolls of Scripture; and he thought Paul had lost his 
mind from too much study. He stopped Paul in his speech, 
and said, “ Much learning hath made thee mad.” Paul knew 
that the really foolish people were those who would not think 
of God, or of loving him. Had Paul an answer ready? Let 
some boy, previously prepared, read or recite the twenty-fifth 
verse. 

King Agrippa Almost Perswaded.—He was a Jew, and 
though they did not always obey the Scriptures, they professed 
to believe the prophets. Paul turned to him, and asked if 
he believed the prophets. Agrippa must have listened with 

, an earnest face, for Paul said to him, “I know that thou 
believest.” Agrippa answered, “Almost thou persuadest me 
to be a Christian.” No one can be exactly sure what 
Agrippa meant by this; but we know what Paul meant when 
he said, as if in prayer, “I would to God, that not only thou, 
but also all that hear me this day, were both almost, and 
altogether such as I am, except these bonds.” We do not 
know:that one who heard Paul became a Christian that day. 
The grand occasion was over ; king, governor, and chief men, 
rose up, and talked together about Paul. They found no fault 
in him; but as he had asked to be sent to Cresar, he was taken 
back to prison. Was it wise for Agrippa to be almost, but 
not quite persuaded? Did that make him repent? Did it 
save*him to believe what the prophets had written, unless he 
accepted Christ as his own Saviour? 


Louisville, Ky. \ 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H, B, TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


Roman JupicraL Mernops.—The whole history of the 
treatment of Paul, from the moment when he was rescued by 
the chief captain from the Jewish mob in the temple at Jeru- 
salem, is full of illustrations of the marvelous organization of 
the Roman judicial system. That system, stern and relent- 
less as it was in its penalties, yet was infinitely in advance of 
the ofttimes gentler, yet more capricious, methods of Eastern 
governments. It might be cruel, and sometimes unjust, yet 
its cruelties and injustice were always under legal forms, 
according to law. Accordingly we find Festus’s noble and 
indignant reply to the Jewish hierarchy, “ It is not the man- 
ner of the Romans to deliver any man to die,” before he has 
had fair trial, face to face with his accusers. It would have 
been so with any accused person, but in the case of a Roman 
citizen such as Paul was, there were still further safeguards. 
A law known as the Porcian law, from the name of its pro- 
poser, enacted in the days of the republic, provided that 
every citizen should have a right of appeal from an inferior 
court to the tribunes of the people. After the overthrow of 
the republic, and the establishment of the empire, the right 
of appeal was transferred from the tribunate to the emperor. 
There was no necessity for a written appeal ; the utterance of 
the word provoco was sufficient. There is an interesting illus- 
tration of this on the reverse of a coin of Porcius Leca, where 
a magistrate is represented in the center, with a lictér beside 
him just about to execute his sentence, when the prisoner, 
standing on the other side, lifts his hands; and underneath is 
the inscription Provoco, There were, however, certain excep- 





tions to this privilege. It could not be claimed by highway- 


procurator heard cases, assisted by his council, and with their 
concurrence he had a discretion as to allowing the appeal; 
that is, the matter of fact as to whether robbery, rebellion, or 
sedition, had been proved. It had been the aim of Paul’s 
persecutors to prove him guilty of sedition, when Festus 
could have disallowed the appeal; and, as we have seen, he 
deliberated with his council on the point, and again here 
with Agrippa and Bernice. But when the appeal had once 
been admitted, it could not be retracted, and the case was 
absolutely removed from the cognizance of the tribunal; as 
we see here, when Festus, Agrippa, and the council retired, 
and agreed that the prisoner might have been set free but 
for his having appealed. There was reason for this inflexible 
rule, especially if the appeal were after judgment, as it was a 
powerful check on unjust decisions, which might be exposed 
at Rome. 

Festus anp Acrippa.—The brief notices of Festus in 
other writers are fully confirmed by what we see of his con- 
duct here. He is said to have been a just governor,—a con- 
trast to both his predecessor and his successor; but he died 
after he had been two years in office. We may observe that 
Agrippa seems to have been the first to rise after the hearing 
of Paul, and that very abruptly, when the prisoner had so 
earnestly challenged him to admit his belief in the prophets, 
and would have drawn him farther on. by a personal appeal. 
Perhaps his sudden withdrawal was dué to a circumstance 
not referred to in the history, but which must have been well 
known to Paul,—that Bernice had left her husband, and 
was living with her brother. Agrippa, well versed in the 
history of his people and his family, may have dreaded some 
public rebuke, such as he knew had been given to his great- 
uncle, Herod the tetrarch, by John the Baptist, and there- 
fore promptly ended the interview the moment the Apostle 
interposed a personal appeal. Agrippa was the last of his 
family known to history. In the last struggle of the Jewish 
nation he sided with Rome against his own people, and as- 
sisted Vespasian in the siege of Jerusalem. Still living with 
Bernice, he retired with her to Rome, having lost his Gali- 
lean kingdom through the deportation of the surviving in- 
habitants after the fall of Jerusalem. There he survived 
some years in obscurity. Bernice left him for the Emperor 
Titus, who presently dismissed her, in consequence of the 
murmurs of the people. With these two disappeared the 
Herodian dynasty, founded in blood and terror, and ending 
in moral rottenness and putrefaction. 

The College, Durham, England. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


“How Taat Curist must Surrer.”—The prophetic in- 
timations of the sufferings of the Messiah, had, up till his 
advent, been strangely overlooked, It was not, however, 
until many years later, under the pressure of Christian argu- 
ments, that the rabbis had resort to the expedient of making 
the prophecies refer to two Messiahs: one, the son of Joseph, 
who should be a sufferer; and one, the son of David, who 
should be a happy and victorious king. But truth is strong, 
and it prevailed even to the reaching of the hearts of those 
who stood at the very cegter of Judaism. One quotation 
from their qabalistic book Zohar will prove this: “In the 
garden of Eden there is a palace, called the palace of the 
sick and suffering, which the Messiah enters at certain times, 
calling all sickness and suffering to come upon himself. If 
he had not taken upon himself the punishment for Israel’s 
sins, no one would have been able to bear it, as it stands in 
truth: ‘He carried our sickness and bore our pains’ When 
Israel dwelt in the Holy Land, the sins of the world were 
forgiven through offering and sacrifice, but now this is done 
through the Messiah.” 

“Tou art Map.”—This is acharge to which apparently 
Paul was not unused (2 Cor.5: 13). To the self-possessed 
and critical Roman, the white-heats of religious enthusiasm 
to which Orientals are subject, might very well suggest the 
idea of madness, or something akin to it. It might be difficult 
for him to distinguish between the noble enthusiasm that 
glowed in the face of his prisoner, and the initial stages of 
that strange frenzy into which religious devotees have always 
been able to throw themselves in these lands, 

“CHRISTIAN.” —This name may have been used originally 
as a term of reproach, but it came later to have a more 
favorable significance, such as is possessed by its exact equiva- 
lent in Arabic to-day. The name most commonly employed 
for Christians in Jewish books is minim. Among the Arabs, 
the name nasrani carries with it something of contempt. It 
means “a follower of the Nazarene.” On the other hand, 
Masihi, the literal translation of the Greek Christianos, in the 
mouth of an Arab, is a gracious word, indicating a certain 
respect both for the Christian and for his religion. The 
Christian who, on entering an Arab encampment, finds him- 
self described and addressed as Masihi, has no reason to doubt 
either the sincerity or the heartiness of his welcome. 

“ APPEALED UNTO C#sAR.”—One is constantly reminded 
here of the advantages that accrued to Paul from his Roman 
citizenship, and his right of appeal from corrupt provincial 
courts to a distant and unprejudiced tribunal. The Jew or 





men, rebels, or persons convicted of disloyalty. Every 


to the grossest outrage. Having no means to carry his com- 
plaint to a higher court, and knowing that appeal would only 
bring upon him, with more crushing weight, the iron hand 
of the oppressor, he is fain to endure, and seek by compla- 
cence to win some slight amelioration of his lot. On the 
other hand, those who are foreign subjects, with right of 
appeal to their consuls, and to their respective governments, 
hold up their heads like men. The crafty official knows bet- 
ter than to venture upon interference with them, which 
would only too probably cost him dearly. Just recently a 
governor in our district, in his overbearing habit, so far for- 
got himself as to insult and injure a French subject, a Jew. 
This cost him his governorship, and a journey to Constanti- 
nople, where he must spend some hundreds of pounds before 
he has a chance to secure another appointment. 


Tiberias, Palestine. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


WMEN PRkcuen OF CHRIST 
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JEERED 
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THEY MOCKED THE MESSENGER OF 
GOD. 








THE KING KNOWETH | THOU KNOWEST 
OF THESE THINGS. 


WILL THE King | WiLt THOU 
- DO THEM ? 
| NO! | [ANSWER 4@> | | 





BLESSED ARE YE IF YE DO THEM. 











HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“Oh, turn ye; oh, turn ye.” 

** Amazing sight! the Saviour stands,” 
“ Delay not, delay not.” 

“To-day the Saviour calls.” 

“ Come to Jesus, come to Jesus,” 

* Late, late; so late!”’ 

“ Just as I am.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS, 


FOR THE TEACHER. 

For review, the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. ’ 

1, Festus (Acts 25 : 1-27; 26: 1-18).—Why did Felix 
hold Paul prisoner for two years? (Acts 24: 26, 27.) Why 
was Felix recalled? What was the character of his suc- 
cessor? What plot against Paul did Festus frustrate? 
What further snare did the Jews lay ? (Acts 25:9.) How 
did Paul escape it? (Acts 25:11.) Why was it best for the 
cause of Christianity that Paul should go to Rome? Why 
was this the safer course for himself? Of what country was 
Agrippa king? Whose son was he? (Acts 12: 23.) Whose 
brother? (Acts 24: 24.) In what relation-did Agrippa 
starid to Bernice? Whatelsedo you know about Bernice? 
Why did Festus wish Agrippa to hear Paul? (Acts 25: 26, 
27.) What are some of the striking contrasts between 
prisoner and judges in this trial? In what shrewd way did 
Paul begin his plea? He describes his education. What 
bearing had that on the case? He describes his persecuting 
the Christians. Why was that an argument for him just 
then? He describes his conversion. Why? What points 
in Paul’s address thus far would appeal most strongly to 
Agrippa and Festus? 

2. OBEDIENT (vs. 19, 20).—What stronger phrase than 
“not disobedient” might Paul justly have used? In what 
other conspicuous instance was Paul obedient to a heavenly 
vision? (Acts 16 : 9,10.) What, if anything, had Paul’s 
willingness to obey to do with the coming of the vision? 
How can we too, then, get heavenly visions of,truth and 
duty ? Whendid Paul preach in Damascus? (Acts 9 : 20-22.) 
At Jerusalem? (Acts 9: 26; Gal. 1:17, 18.) Throughout 
Judea? Why is Paul’s order here—repentance, turning to 
God, doing good—the only right order? Why is repentance 
of little worth without a turning God-ward ? without a better 
life? What sort of works are meet for repentance ? .(Luke 
19: 8.) 

8. FAITHFUL (vs. 21-23),—‘“For these causes” (vy. 21). 
For what causes? (v. 20.) g When was Paul “caught in the 
temple’’? (Acts 21 : 30,31.) Why, if any one could afford 
not to rely on the help of God, would that man be Paul? 
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edge their dependence on God? What are some of the 
crises in which Paul was most manifestly helped? For which 
do you suppose he most needed help,—for these emergencies, 
or for his simple continuance in testifying? If Paul had not 
eager to witness “to small,” what success would he 
probably have had in speaking on great occasions? What 
strength may we, as well as Paul, derive from this tracing of 
Christianity back into the Old Testament? How did the 
resurrection “ proclaim light”? (see Rev. Ver.). 

4, Tactrun (vs. 24-26).—Why did Festus speak these 
words “with a loud voice”? What in Patl’s address led 
Festus to think him insane? Why are people who are 
greatly in earnest liable to this suspicion? What did Paul 
think of such charges? (John 10: 20; 1 Cor. 1: 23; 2:14) 
What are some of the practices and principles of Christians 
that seem, to worldlings, most insane? How do mensome- 
times justify a charge by their answer to it? How was the 
very tone of Paul’s answer a sufficient defense against the 
charge? From what standpoint must we look at Christianity 
to recognize its words as “words of truth and soberness”? 
“This thing” (v. 26); what thing? (v.23.) In what diverse 
ways was the gospel story rapidly made famous? How 
does this fact confirm your faith in it? 

5. An IonosiEe Kine (ve. 27-29).—What sort of belief in 
the prophets had Agrippa? What sort of belief did he 
lack? What fis the point of the king’s sneer in verse 28, 
Revised Wersion? Is it true that Christians rely on few 
words to convert people? What do they count on, to add 
power to their “ little persuasion”? (1 Cor. 2: 4.) In what 
points, even of worldly happiness, was the prisoner better off 
than the king and his sister? In what points of eternal mo- 
ment was he infinitely better off? Are we to imagine that 
Paul had spent these two years in chains? Why not? 
What will show us that Paul did not think his chains any 
terrible infliction? (Rom. 5: 3-5.) Why, then, did he add, 
“Except these bonds”? Could they have been like Paul in 
his joys, and not like him in his sufferings? How? 

6. A Nose Prisoner (vs. 30-32).—What about Paul’s 
reception and treatment at Rome would seem to show that 
Festus sent him there with a favorable message? (Acts 
28 : 17-28, 30, 31.) Why is it well that Paul was not set at 
liberty,—well for himself, and well for the church? The 
impression made by Paul on such men and such a woman,— 
what does it tell you of his character and manner? Who 
was in reality the freeman there, and who needed to be set ut 
liberty ? 

FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

1. What governor of Judea took the place of Felix? 
2. Who sat with him to hear Paul? 3. What did Paul tell 
them about himself? 4. What impression did this story 
make on Festus? 5. What was Agrippa’s sneering remark? 
6. What was Paul’s wish for all of them? 7. What was the 
decision of the judges regarding Paul’s innocence or guil,? 
8. Why should Festus and Agrippa have been glad to change 
places with Paul? 


Boston, Mass. 





SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


The three elements which made up the civilized world of 
that day, met in the judgment-hall at Cesarea. Marcus 
Julius Agrippa stands for the average man of the time, the 
product of a hundred contending influences of culture and 
history, such as had been developing ever since Alexander’s 
conquest of the East, but with Hellenism in the lead. He is 
neither Jew, nor Greek, nor Roman, in any noble and effective 
sense, but a mixture of all, a type of the spiritual syncretism 
of his time. The one thing he is in earnest about is to have 
a good time and keep out of trouble. 

In Festus, we have the representative of Roman Imperial- 
ism, as Augustus gave it character. It was his purpose to 
bind the lands around the Mediterranean into an effective 
legal and military system ; to secure the people against plun- 
der by officials and local disturbance; to suppress all local 
and national distinctions ; to fortify authority by a common 
system of religion and education,—both eclectic and super- 
ficial to a degree,—and to keep the lands quiet in themselves, 
and profitable to the imperial treasury, by material prosperity 
and peace, But the system already gave signs of the decrepi- 
tude, which resulted in its overthrow, especially through its 
failure to take cognizance of the deeper facts of life. Festus 
spoke for it when he charged Paul with madness. Pliny, in 
his letter to Trajan, uses exactly the same charge of madness 
(amentia) to characterize the Christians of his province, who 
had appealed to the emperor, and whom he was sending to 
Rome. It was the fatal weakness of the Augustan system 
that it mistook for insanity the highest sanity of the time, 
and had no capacity to understand a force which was trans- 
forming the world. : 

That force is represented in Paul, over against the self- 
indulgent frivolity of a decadent world, and the judicial 
severity and religious shallowness of that world’s Roman 
masters. He stands for the moral severity which was, to 
brace character like a tonic, and the divine goodnes#which 
was to draw men into a kingdom of love, destined to out- 


live that of Rome and every other imperial power. He 
stands for a “ world to come,” in which all that was worth 
preserving in Judea, Greece, and Rome was to be saved to 
the human race; and religion, art, and Jaw were to attain 


new and higher development than ever the ancient world 
had known. 








LESSON SUMMARY. 


A man who realizes that he is God’s representative, can be 
fearless in speaking for God, “both to small and great ;” 
saying nothing but what God has disclosed to him in the 
line of the truth of his message, but uttering that positively 
and in earnestness. And such a man is likely to impress 
upon his hearers a sense of his sincerity, even though they 
may think he is over enthusiastic, or fagatical, in his advo- 
cacy of the truth which possesses him, | 

This was the case with Paul before Agrippa. This is the 
case with every believer in Jesus, who speaks at any time, or to 
anybody, “small or great,” in the power of the Holy Spirit. 
It is better to be deemed over earnest for the truth, than not 
to be so earnest as to convince the hearer that the speaker 
really believes what he says. 

Rowland Hill once said that men called him an enthsiast, 
but he was simply speaking the words of truth and soberness. 
When he saw, in that vicinity, a bank of earth fall in and 
bury three men beneath its weight, he raised his voice and 
shouted so loud for help, that he was heard half a mile away, 
and help came and rescued two of those’men from death, 
None called him an enthusiast then, nor should they now, 
when he called aloud in behalf of those who were in danger 
of spiritual death. 

When David Garrick, the actor, was asked by a clergy- 
man why people were more moved by the actor than by the 
preacher, Garrick replied that the actor spoke fictitious things 
as though they were true, while the clergyman spoke true 
things as though they were fictitious. But the man who 
knows that the truth he utters is vital to the interests of his 
hearers, has a power beyond the greatest of actors. It is of 
less importance that we seem to be in earnest, than that we 
are in earnest. 

That we have the spirit of Paul as a servant of Christ, is 
even more important than that we hold to the doctrines of 
Paul. 


ADDED POINTS. 


If a man has a mission from God, the best thing he can do 
is to work in the line of that mission. A man can never 
work to so good advantage in any other field as in the one to 
which God has assigned him. 

When a sinner really repents of his sins, he will show in 
his conduct that he has turned away from those sins. Re- 
pentance is not a matter of words, but of deeds, 

It is by his resurrection, rather than by his death alone, 
that Jesus Christ proves himself asa Saviour. We need a 
Saviour over whom death has no power. 

Let no man be turned aside from the truth by nicknames 
or ridicule. Calling a man a fool or # crazy man does not 
make him so. If he is a sensible man, he will not be made 
less 80 by being undervalued by others. 

We are not the first witnesses for God to any man. God 
has spoken before to every man whom we address; and we 
| may appeal confidently to the man’s consciousness of truths 
which we hold dearest. 

He who loves Christ longs to have others love him.: He 
looks at every sinner, small or great, as one whom Jesus loves. 

Innocence shows itself. He who is a true-hearted child of 
God commands respect and confidence even from those who 
are themselves unworthy. 


| 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1893. 


Kentucky, state, at Ashland ..................ccc00 ceeees August 22-24 
North Carolina, state, at Greensboro’ August 22-24 
Seventh International, at St. Louis, Mo.........Aug. 31 to Sept. 2 
World’s Second, at St. Louis, Mo...................... September 4-6 
Pennsylvania, state, at Pittsburgh...............000« -October 10-12 
Maine, state, at Auburn, ............cccee cesses svreesovens October 10-12 
New Brunswick, provincial, at St. Stephen.,.........October 17-19 
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ONE DAY’S WORK. 


(From a SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. } 


The Moody evangelistic campaign in Chicago has 
reached high tide. It began with the World’s Fair, three 
months ago, and every week, from the first, has been an 
advance along definite lines of organized effort. The 
results have been a gratifying surprise even to the most 
hopeful. By some means a world-wide interest in this 
daring evangelistic venture has been developed, and 
there is an increasing demand for information about its 
progress. Numbers of people from this and other lands, 
who have come to see the World’s Fair, have become 








so deeply interested in their study of this unique re- 
ligious movement, in connection with the Moody Bible 
Institute, that they have given to it most of their time 
and attention. : 

The method and character of the work may be well 
judged by careful observations of the proceedings of 
any one specimen day. A bird’s-eye view of one week- 
day’s work of the evangelistic forces is herewith set before 
the reader. 

We begin with the eight o’clock morning service in 
the lecture hall of the Bible Institute, where the male 
students apd Christian workers and visitors of the In- 
stitute are assembled. Dr. Robertson, of Scotland, isthe 
leader. The day begins with consecration, with exborta- 
tion to faith in the abiding presence of Christ, and con- 
tinual resort to prayer. Special cases of difficulty and 
need are presented for prayer, and all kneel in united 
supplication. 

At the same hour, in the chapel of the Ladies’ Depart- 
ment of the Institute, the lady students are at worship, 
and listen to one of the Rev. John McNeill’s kindling 
Scripture expositions, girding themselves with strength 
for the day. / 

From 9 to 10 A.M., the Rev. Dr. J. M. Stifler, of Cro- 
zier Theological Seminary, delivers one of a series of 
lectures on the Epistle to the Romans, in the Bible Insti- 
tute. An hour later the Rev. Mr. McNeill, in the same 
place, tells forth his vision of truth in the fifth chapter of 
2 Kings, and the familiar old story glows with newness 
of life and power. Students, Christian workers, and 
visitors, from all parts of the world, share the benefits of 
these meetings. 

At 4 P.M., a great multitude of Christian people 
gather in the Empire Theater for a special season of 
united prayer, under the direction of Mr. Moody. The’ 
entire corps of evangelists and gospel singers occupy the 
platform, An awful solemnity rests upon the people, 
Confession of sin, requests for prayer, and fervent sup- 
plication for an outpouring of the Holy Spirit, occupy 
the hour, 

The evening is occupied with meetings in churches, 
theaters, tents, and in the open air. 

In Immanuel Baptist Church, a large audience of in- 
terested people enjoys one of Mr. Moody’s edifying Bible 
readings, and the service is a most profitable one. 

In Englewood Baptist Church, the Rev. John McNeill 
preaches the Word to twenty-five hundred eager hearers, 
with manifest effect. 

The Rev. R. A. Torrey addresses a congregation of 
from six hundred to seven hundred men in the Empire 
Theater; and a remarkable assembly it is, composed 
almost entirely of non-church-goers,—men far gone in 
sin and crime. While the preacher is describing the 
wreck sin makes of its victims, a poor drunkard cries 
out, “‘That’s me!” A large number of convicted men 
rise for prayers. 

At North Clark and Roscoe streets is located tent 
No. 1 of the tent brigade. Here Major D. W. Whit- — 
tle preaches. This evening he has an audience of 
a thousand, of whom three hundred are children, and 
fe teaches the gospel with the aid of stereopticon views 
of scenes in the life of Christ. From twenty to thirty 
people express a desire to be saved from sin. 

Tent No. 2, at Milwaukee and North avenues, is in 
charge of Evangelist Schiverea. He has an all-day 
service, and is assisted by a strong force of evangelists 
and singers. The evangelist is in his glory. “I have 
never witnessed a sight like this in twelve years!” he 
cries, after the closing service of the happy day. Be- 
tween seven and eight thousand must have been in and 
around the tent during the thirteen hours of service 
spent there. A large number of inquirers was part of 
the fruits of the day’s labor. 

Evangelist Merton Smith preached in tent No. 3, 
at West Fourteenth and Paulina streets. “Whole 
benches full” of workingmen have been converted in 
his meetings, and are now at work to bring others to the 
same Saviour. , 

In tent No. 4, at Forty-sixth and State streets, Evan- 
gelist Openshaw had an interesting meeting, with about 
half as many people outside the tent as within. In 
the same tent, at 3 P.M., Mr. Mowle conducted a 
meeting for children, of whom about a hundred were 
present. 

Evangelist Atkinson, in tent No, 5, at West Chicago 
and Lincoln streets, had about eight hundred interested 
hearers within the tent, and five hundred outside. Many 
interesting cases of conviction of sin have occurred in 
the meeting. 





































































































The overflow of the packed tents made two open- 
air meetings necessary, where hundreds of people of 
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all ages and suulithens | were reached ‘with gospel and 
song. 

In the Columbian Sunday-school Building, Evangelist 
F. T. Pierson and wife conducted a service where about 
a hundred people heard the word in sermon and song. 

A peculiar service has been held every night for a 
month in an open lot. The preacher is a zealous for- 
eigner, who speaks to audiences of three to four hundred 
in their own tongue and not without effect, braving in- 
sult and assaults with heroic patience and courage. 

Among other services is also a German meeting at 
Henning’s Hospital, which is developing a hopeful in- 
terest. The young preacher in charge is securing the 
united sympathy and aid of a number of churches in his 
work. 

The last meeting of the day is for men only, and is 
held in Madison Street Institute Hall from 10to 11 P. M. 
Thus day by day, from morning till near midnight, this 
organized effort to reach and save the lost is going on 
throughout the city. 

In all these various services there is great abundance 
and variety of gospel singing,—solo, duet, quartet, chorus, 
and congregational,—much prayer, and straightforward, 
strong, faithful preaching of the gospel, with persis- 
tent personal effort to bring men to decision for Christ. 

In addition to the daily services for adults, about thir- 
teen rnoon meetings for children are held each week 
in various parts of the eity, with results too far-reaching 
to be estimated by our arithmetic. 

It is safe to say that on this one specimen day, by 
means of the various meetings referred to, over seven- 
teen thousand people, of various nationalities, of all 
classes, from all parts of the land and the world, have 
heard the gospel of Christ in preaching and song, while 
many more heard it in the faithful word of personal tes- 
timony and appeal by the way. 

The force of workers engaged in this evangelistic 
campaign, besides the eminent evangelists angj gospel 
singers who take the lead, is anywhere between 200 and 
250, including the 160 students of the Bible Institute. 

The outlook, says Mr. Moody, is more hopeful to-day 
for a general and sweeping revival of religion than ever 
before. 





BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


) 
BRUCE’S APOLOGETICS.* 


The author of the thitd volume of the International 
Theological Library is well and favorably known in the 
theological world. His previously published works have 
commanded attention, and his lectures in New York on 
the Ely Foundation made him personally acquainted 
with many people in this country, The treatise on 
Apologetics is in the line of his special studies, and has 
been written in the same spirit as the volume on the 
- Kingdom of.God. It is not only a contribution to the 
philosophical defense of Christianity, but also a state- 
ment of the contents of the Christian revelation, from 
the biblico-theological point of view. 

The books of the Bible are regarded as sources, but 
only when the results of modern criticism have been 
weighed, while the progress in revelation has been con- 
stantly recognized and the historical factors given due 
consideration. Hence the book will awaken doubts in 
the minds of those who have held a more conservative 
view of the Scriptures; possibly some alarm may be 
aroused, This result the author recognizes as probable 
(p. 88). Yet his aim is to reach “such as are drawn in 
two directions, towards and away from Christ, as dis- 
tinct from such as are confirmed either in unbelief or in 
faith ” (p. 37). The volume must therefore be judged in 
accordance with this aim. The concessions made to 
modern criticism are not always real concessions, but 
attempts to meet the honest doubter amid his doubts. 
So, too, the contents of the various books of the Bible are 
sometimes set forth in a way that reduces their positive 
teachings, while the differences between the various 
sources are stated with perhaps undue emphasis. These 
are the necessary consequences of the author’s aim and 
method. 

The volume comprises an introduction and three 
books. A résamé of the contents will show how far the 
author has departed from the usual treatment of what 
was formerly called “evidences of Christianity.” 

Beginning with apologetic elements in the New Testa- 
ment, the most prominent being the Epistle to the He- 








*A pologetics ; or, Christianity Defensively Stated. By Alexander 
Balmain Bruce, D.D., fessor of A polagetice and New Testament 
Exegesis, Free Church College, G (International Theo- 


brews, the discussion passes to the attack of Celsus upon 


Christianity, and the reply of Origen. The pantheism of 
Celsus is set forth with the pregnant aphorism, “ Pan- 

theism in theory means polytheism in practice” (p. 15). 

A leap is made to the deism of the eighteenth century, 

its history sketched, and a very brief statement given of 
free thought in the present time. All this is prepara- 

tory to a discussion of the function and method of apolo- 

getic. The author distinguishes between apology and 

apologetic, regarding the former as a particular defense 
against a definite attack, and the latter as the science of 
apology. The principal function of apologetic is “to 
deal with anti-Christian prejudices, that Christianity 
may get a fair hearing” (p. 37). The author’s aim, as 
just stated, controls his method. He therefore attempts, 
first of all, to indicate what Christianity really is, limit- 
ing the initial statement to the contents of the Synoptic 
Gospels, But before proceeding farther, the Christian 
theory of the universe is set forth, together with the 
anti-Christian theories,—pantheistic,- materialistic, and 
deistic, together with speculative theism and agnosticism. 
These topics are covered in the seven chapters of 
Book I. Here some of the author’s most satisfactory 
work is found. Here, too, as in his previous volume 
on the kingdom, he seems to narrow too much the con- 
tents of the Synoptic Gospels. The fact that these Gos- 
pels devote so great a proportionate space to the closing 
weeks of our Lord’s life, makes against every view of 
them that fails to give prominence to the redemptive 
work of Christ. From the history as recorded in these 
Gospels, it is clear that the significance of the Chris- 
tian facts could not be apprehended until the greatest of 
these facts had become fact,—until Jesus had died and 
risen, Hence, while it is adequate for apologetical pur- 
poses to indicate the limited view of the Christian facts 
presented in Chapter I., such a view is inadequate as 
respects the facts themselves. Because too much has 
been written into the narratives, there should be the 
greatest care to omit no prominent truth. 

Book II. is entitled “The Historical Preparation for 
Christianity.” This comes next, because of the relation 
of Jesus to the Jewish people, with their peculiar his- 
tory and literature. 

Here Dr, Bruce states the view of Old Testament his- 
tory which obtained before the rise of modern criticism, 
and also the modern critical theories. While he refuses 
to commit himself, without reserve, to the later theories, 
he feels bound to recognize them in his method of treat- 
ment. Accordingly, he starts with the prophets of un- 
doubted antiquity, from Amos to Jeremiah. After set- 
ting forth their views of the religion of Jehovah, and of 
Israel’s vocation and history, he goes back to Mosaism, 
that is, the form of religion at the time of the exodus, so 
far as modern criticism leaves the record undisturbed. 
The next step is to prophetism again, a further chapter 
being devoted to prophetic optimism. From prophetism 
there is, the author thinks, a descent to Judaism, the 
form of religion in the days of Ezra and Nehemiah. 
The antithesis between the prophetic and levitical con- 
» [ceptions of God, of his worship, is sharply defined, and 
the exilian or post-exilian origin of much of the Penta- 
teuchal legislation accepted as proven. Dr. Bruce sees 
much good in this literature, especially in the Psalter, 
the larger part of which he dates after the exile. He 
seems to commit himself quite confidently to the modern 
critical theory, at this point, But the puzzle remains: 
how were the best religious lyrics of all antiquity written 
at a time when Judaism was a downward tendency, and 
when there were neither great men to write nor great 
events to evoke such lyrics ? 

The enlargement of the law and ot ritual service by 
Ezra, the author regards as the basis of a new experi- 
ment. “The first experiment aimed at a righteous 
nation, the second at a holy church. The second ex- 
periment was a more ghastly failure than even the first. 
The result was Rabbinism and Pharisaism: a people 
technically and outwardly holy, really and inwardly alto- 
gether unholy ” (p. 277). The four hundred years be- 
tween Malachi and Christ are therefore*discussed as 
“The Night of Legalism.” 

In Chapters IX. and X. of Book IL, Dr. a treats 
of “ The Old Testament Literature,” and “The Defects 
of the Old Testament Religion and its Literature.” 
Here his views are most decidedly in sympathy with the 
inferences from modern criticism. He discriminates be- 
tween revelation and the Bible, and more than hints 
that the later Jewish reverence for Scripture was a new 

form of idolatry, which is not without a counterpart in 
the views of modern Protestants. It is to be regretted 
that in so important a discussion the author should 
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and general truthfulness of the Old Testament is affirmed, 
and it is claimed that the theory of a later origin of much 
of the Pentateuch is not inconsistent with truthfulness, 
and that such editing and enlarging is not immoral 
though evidence of a crude morality. The question of 
the canon is regarded an open one, and doubts about the 
eanonicity of some books are not incompatible with 
piety, Yet, practically, the canon of the Old Testament 
is, according to the author, closed. The defects of the 
Old Testament religion are querulousness and vindictive- 
ness, in the older prophetic writings; and in the later 
times, Philo-Leviticalism, exclusiveness toward foreign- 
ers, self-righteousness, While sueh defects certainly 
existed among the people, the claim is that they existed 
in the books of Scripture to some extent. Accordingly, 
* the Hebrew Scriptures, while a true light from heaven, 
were but a light shining in a dark place until the dawn 
of day ” (p. 836). . With these words, Book II. concludes, 
Book III., in ten chapters, discusses “‘ The Christian 
Origins.” » The first chapter presents Jesus the man, 
our Lord himself appearing as the Son of Mary. The 
necessity of beginning here is insisted upon, and the im- 
portance of recognizing the historical Christ is given due 
emphasis. The tendency to make Christianity, as far as 
possible, independent of history, is deplored. In Chap- 
ter II., Jesus is presented as the Christ. Br. Bruce 
insists upon the Messianic idea as fulfilled in Jesus of 
Nazareth, yet he is very guarded in his statements as to 
the fulfilment of detailed Old Testament predictions, 
In setting forth Jesus as founder of the kingdom of God 
(Chap. III.), the author follows the line of thought pre- 
sented in his book on the kingdom of God. He brings 
out quite fully the power of the story of the Passion, as 
narrated by the Evangelists. The chapter on the Res- 
urrection entitled “ Jesus Risen,” fairly states and fully 
controverts the various naturalistic explanations of the 
early belief in that fact. The person of Christ comes 
more fully into view inChapter V. Presenting Jesus as 
Lord, in accordance with the apostolic belief, the author 
discusses the divinity of Christ, and the birth from a 
virgin, yet in a way adapted to meet modern objections, 
rather than to defend the dogmatic statements of Chris- 
tian creeds. One of the most interesting parts of this 
chapter, is that which explains the remarkable christo- 
logical passage (Rom.1 : 3, 4). Yet, even if the author’s 
method is well adapted to meet the difficulties of honest 
doubters, perplexed about,the creed statements, it still 
temains a fact that neither Dr. Bruce nor any other 
modern writer has made a real addition to Christology. 
Moreover, whoever seeks to escape the formulation 
of this belief about the’ person of Christ, will soon fipd 
himself doubting the obvious facts assumed by the 
apostles. All this Dr. Bruce indicates quite fully. 

With Chapter VL, on “ Paul,” the topics made so 
familiar by the Tiibingen school are brought in review. 
The sketch of the great Apostle to the Gentiles, of his 
theology and his limitations, is striking and suggestive. 
The next chapter, on “ Primitive Christianity,” is along 
the same line of treatment. The various theories re- 
specting the tendencies, really or apparently divergent, 
in the early church, are candidly stated and criticised, 
Dr. Bruce, on the whole, agrees most closely with 
Weizsicker in finding, eyen among the Jewish Chris- 
tians, a sympathy with the wider aim of the gospel. 

The modern criticism of the Gospels was of necessity 
brought to view in connection with the discussion of 
primitive Christianity; but two chapters are devoted 
respectively to the Synoptical Gospels and the Fourth 
Gospel. As regards the origin of the former, the so- 
called double-source theory is accepted. But the recent 
recovery of fragments of the Gospel of Peter leaves the 
Synoptic problem unsolved as yet. Indeed, the various 
theories, as a rule, contradict each other to a large 
extent, even when the Logia of Matthew, and a briefer 
form of Mark, are accepted as the original sources. 

The Fourth Gospel is treated with the fulness it de- 
serves. Unfortunately, in referring to Dr. Ezra Abbot, 
the author misspells his name, thus confounding him 
with a critic of very different views. The substantial 
agreement of the Fourth Gospel with the Synoptics is 
defended, but the Johannean authorship left an open 
question, though a late date is denied. The reports of 
our Lord’s discourses are regarded as freely reproduced, 
and certain tendencies of the writer are emphasized. 
Indeed, in the author’s anxiety to oppose depreciation of 
the Synoptic Gospels, he seems to fail somewhat of due 
appreciation of the Fourth. 

The clesing chapter of the volume, entitled “The 
Light of the World,” takes up the question, “ Who or 
what és the seat of ultimate autherity io religion?’ And 





quote 2 Timothy 3 : 16 inaccurately (p. 301). The utility 








the answer is, ‘Christ, The insufficiency of other authori- 
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ties is urged, and tha sphere of Christ’s 
authority defined. That his teaching will 
coincide with that resting on lower au- 
thorities, is a fact which assures us that 
Christianity is the absolute religion. 

The volume is written in a clear style; 
the industry necessary to put so many 
thoughts into a comparatively small com- 
pass, must be recognized. The reverent 
attitude, the loyalty to Christ, the patient 
and courteous method of answering objec- 
tions, all give a charm to the work. After 
an attempt to state its contents, it is not 
necessary to discuss its value or to affirm 
or deny the positions taken. Its avowed 
purpose it may fulfil in the case of many 
readers, but, precisely because the ulti- 
mate source of authority in religion is 
Christ, many others will be perplexed to 
find so much of doubt about the sources 
of knowledge of Christ incorporated in a 
volume that upholds his authority. 





Some years since a firm of booksellers 
(now out of business) in New York issued 
a catalogue of First Editions of American 
Authors, which, though it swarmed with 
errors, and even named selling prices of 
books never published, had some utility. 
A better piece of work is the bound vol- 
ume likewise entitled First Lditions of 
American Authors, a Manual for Book- 
Lovers, which has been compiled by Her- 
bert Stuart Stone, and has an entertain- 
ing introduction by Eugene Field. Its 
insertion of names of authors of no recog- 
nized standing is as inexplicable as its 
exclusion of some famous writers; but, at 
least, it is painstaking in its search for 
accuracy as far as it goes, The “first 
editions” mania, however, is now in an 
acute stage that portends a speedy demise. 
At a recent sale of privately printed book- 
lets by an obscure young English versifier 
of to-day, the set fetched four hundred and 
fifty dollars, which the New York Tribune 
justly calls an “amazing price,” adding: 
“Certainly the craze for first editions could 
not easily go further.” When this craze 
dies out, it might be well could a fashion 
for absolutely last editions be started. 
There are some authors whose books would 
bring a good price if each copy were ac- 
companied by a solemn promise that no 
successor from the same pon was ever to 
be allowed to see the light. (16mo, cloth, 
pp. xxiv, 223. Cambridge: Stone and 
Kimball. Price, $1.25.) 

Of the small number of recent new 
novels worth mentioning, is The Refugees, 
a Tale of Two Continents, by A. Conan 
Doyle. It is really a romance rather than 
a novel, and imaginatively deals, on the 
basis of the facts presented by Miss Pardoe 
and Mr. Parkman, with the times of the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and the 
flight of Huguenot exiles to American 
shores. The quality of interestingness is 
the most conspicuous, and there are 
enough exciting vicissitudes to satisfy the 
reader who is weary of tame realism. In 
view of the price, the paper, printing, and 
pictures are rather poor. (12mo, cloth, 
illustrated, pp. x, 366. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers. Price, $1.75.) 


A new edition of George Borrow’s Lav- 
engro: The Scholar, the Gypsy, the Priest, 
brings again into notice the chief work of 
an original, if eccentric, genius, . whose 
contributions to our knowledge of the 
gypsies are valuable. The edition is 
distinguished from others by a series of 
reminiscential notes and criticisms by 
Theodore Watts, poetical critic of The 
Atheneum,—a series which, as was to be 
expected, treats almost as fully of Watts 
as of Borrow. The typography, though 
new, is unattractive, the lines being 


cloth, pp. xxxv, 404. New York: Ward, 
Lock, Bowden, and Company. Price, 75 
cents. ) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


The “ Listener” of the Boston Tran- 
script suggests that a good way to get rid of 
the mispronunciation “ gladid’lus” would 
be “ to cease to cultivate the plant,” which 
“has very little of real beauty to recom- 
mend it,” being “merely a gaudy vegeta- 
ble.” This jocose suggestion calls to mind 
another method of making “good use” 
in pronunciation: to change the name. 
The once universal “dé’ps” could not be 
eradicated by any correct utterance of the 
word itself; so, fifteen or twenty years 
ago, the more careful users of English 
began to say “ station” whenever the idea 
must be expressed ; and it has fairly driven 
out the French word from the best lin- 
guistic society. 

Mention was made in this column, some 
time since, of an article by Mr. Rossiter 
Johnson, in which he maintained that the 
tgansitoriness of the daily newspaper— 
and of some cheaply issued books—has 
become more than a figure of speech in 
these latter years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, because of the extensive use of brittle 
and disintegrating wood-pulp paper. The 
Nation reiterates the statement; declares 
that the rich collection of eighteenth-cen- 
tury periodicals owned by the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society may prove to be 
larger than any body of nineteenth-cen- 
tury newspapers which that society may 
succeed in transmitting to future eyes 
and hands, and says: ‘‘ Worse than illegi- 
ble types is perishable paper. Fragility 
of material makes the daily issues of the 
press more and more like the morning 
cloud and early dew,—‘the perfume afid 
the suppliance of a minute.’” Such loss, 
however, will not be an immitigable evil 
in the view of those who do not regard 
the expressions “dew” and “ perfume” 
as accurately descriptive of the entire 
morning press. 





BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
reguiar edition this week for subscribers is 
154,000 copies. Advértisers are Sree to examine 
the subsoription list at any time, The advertis- 
ing rate is $1.25 per line, with discownts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain un iform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, may have such a position in the 

per, regularly, as he may choose, so far as 

will not conflict with earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ idea 
of the géneral make- -up of the advertising pages. 
All advertising, however, conditioned on an 
appearance upon the last’ page, will be charged 


an advance of twenty per cent the regu- 
lar rates. il 





° 
Delightfully cool and réfreshing, Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate, with ice-water and sugar. 


The University of Chicago has met with 
marked success in opening its dormitories for 
the accommodation of World’s Fair visitors. 
Hundreds were turned away in July, but 
there are a number of rooms available for 
August and September. Full information 
can be had by addressing, at once, F. G. 
Cressey, Chicago, Illinois, University of Chi- 
cago. 
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gooey Perfect Lett Letter Copying Books. 
letter size,$1.30. Postpaid by mail. 
ALAN “BUSHNELL, 106 South 4th St., Philad’a, Pa. 
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Books by H. Clay Trumbull. 








Friendship the Master-Passion. 

A book on the nature and history of friend- 
sheet eds eh tua ch 
413 es), ric fu! 0 
and po riba = Hy box. Price, $8.00. 


— Knightly Soldier. 


van if Mi H Ward Cam 
New an Lage edition. <r pages urs 
es), 


This hy the life-story aan an eetioniilty fine 
a of the best student-soklier of the 
nion. Just the book for wide-awake young 


hool libraries and for 





men, for Sanday - sc 
young men’s ons, 


A Model Superintendent. 





A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. 
Haven, of the International Lesson Commit- 
tee. It isan object lesson, nehownas bow agned 
superintendent actuall did his work. Bound 
in cloth, with a fine stee! portraitof Mr. Haven. 
188 pages (54X74 imahel). Price, $1.00. 


| Yale Lectures on the Sunday-School. 

‘ The Sunday-School: Its n, Mission, 
Methods, and Auxiliaries. The Lyman Bee- 
cher ae Ly oe Divinity School for 
1888. Alb pages, inches. y 
bound in cloth. 50. 


Teaching and Teachers. 


A book of 390 (6x inches), bound 
in cloth. Price, $1.00. Decking the pase 
lar hand-book on Sunday-schoo! 


Hints on Child-Training. 


A series of thirty articles on the nature and 
scope and methods of the wise training of chil- 
dren. 3) pages (544734 inches). Price, $1.00. 


= Blood Covenant. 


n examination of a primitive rite, and its 
udighens on Scripture. This is not, strictly 
speaking, a theological treatise, but it presents 
fy tive facts by which theological opinions 


ust be A book of 
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390 pages (5 
Price, $2.00. . ts 
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Kadesh-barnea. 


The importance and probable e site of Kadesh- 
barnea, with astory of a hunt for it, including 
studies of the route of the exodus and the 
southern boundary of the Holy Land. 

The book -has rare value and fascination for 
biblical ten, and for the unlearned Bible 
reader, It is also an attractive story of = 
ence 0! 





venture quite out of the usual ex 
travelers, even in the desert of theWanderings., 

478 pages (744x9 inches). Two ry and 
four full-page Ulustrations. Price, 


Principles and Practice. 


Aseries of tytet cans: in six volumes. Each 
volume complete in Bell. 

These essays in the aah of character and 
of conduct, deal with fundamental —— 
in their application to the affairs of every 
life. 200 pages 


r book (444x6 tighes), 
tastefully bound Seana fo axes 
box. Price, 

















cloth, and enclosed 
» oe 50a set, or ‘fifty cents a AA 
for less than a set. 


Two Northfield Sermons. 
1. Moral Color-Blindness. 
2. Our Duty of Making the Past a Success, 
These sermons were delivered before the 
conferences of college students at Northfield, 
Their cal lessons bear directly on present 
duty, and are an incitement to high endeavor 
in manly living. In one — of 58 pages 
(54% x7% 7 inches 5. Price, 30 


Light on the Story of Jonah. 
Fn way facts in recent Assyrian discov- 


es are here roe pbeth, to bear Bm the Book 
of Jonah. The boo to advan 





all who are interested Mia the the truth of the 
Biblestory. 19 , with ill ms (5344X 
Yi inches). } cents. 


The Ten Commandments as a Covenant 
= Love. 


A new view of the Ten Commandments in 





For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


the light of Oriental methods of thought and . 
manner of speech. 38 pages (544x7% inches). 
Price, 25 cents. 
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In the Sunpay-scHoo 
the CurisTIAN ENDEAVOR 


LIVING HYMNS 


by WANAMAKER AnD SWENEY. 
Sample copy, by maii, 50 cta; words, 15 cté, 


JOHN J. HOOD, **4Anth pirees 


a Pa. 
THE REWEST, earn A] MOST SATISFACTOR 


SUNNY-SIDE EF SONGS. SSUED THIS SEASON, 


By DR. W. H. NGS. 
$30 per 100. | 44d 5c. per copy ordered by mail 


pages on request, 
TH B BIGLOW & MAIN CO.. 
76 E. Ninth St., New York. 216 Wabash Av. +» Chicago. 


Book Covers avo Library Numbers, 
P. F. Van Everen, 60 Ann St., N. Y. 


Mrs, Crafs' 8 Primary Teacher's $ uate 


ear; 10 cents 
wampapne MOND. NEW XO RK nn CITY. 


was seat SCHOOL PAPERS ie coLons. Send for free sam- 
aon 


eee r> COLORS, 

~~ most weekly. Wy ve 8 A 7. os wymet 
es w t shor.’ 
DG, Albany, N. ¥. 
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TO. MINISTERS, 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN YOUR CHOIR 


to the extent of desiring to have each Sunday, 
new and bright ANTHEMS, thoroughly devo- 
tional in character ? 


If You Are «= : 


and will take the time to send us the name and 
address of your Choir leader, or better still, 
of all your choir singers, we shall take pleas- 
ure in sending you and them something that 
will satisfactorily solve the question of how 
to obtain new and good music at an exceed- 
ingly moderateoutlay. If you cannot attend 
to the matter personally, please ask some 
one in your nenaren who can. 


/ THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 








GENUINE “OXFORD” 
a PAOHERS BIBLES. 


THOS. Rriso ELSON ‘a8 BONS S 33 3K. 17th Street, New York. 


s. E. Cor. 4th and Elm Sts., Cincinnati, 0. 
“SEND THE LIGHT,” Soroytel = ‘Sunder 





schools, with illustrated title e. Send 5 6 gente for 
ame copy. Address, GEO. F. RSC HE @ ©O., 
Madison ‘Street, as hie 

















a: 
THE SCHOLAR’S MACAZINE. 


A 32 PAGE MONTHLY PUBLICATION. 








Bright stories and 
poems by the best 


writers for young 
people. 


upon application. 
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12 
CENTS 
YEARLY 


1H A PACKAGE OF FIVE OR MORE COPIES TO ONE ADDRESS. 


Single copies, 25 cents a year. 
a new idea in Sunday-school literature. 
places it within the reach of any school. 
appropriate for a gift to their scholars, 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











The International 
Lessons with notes 


by askilled lesson- 
help writer. 


This little magazine embodies 
Its remarkably low price 
Teachers will find it 
Specimen copies sent free 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers, These rates include postage : a 
ONE COPY, one year,.......... $1.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance,.. 5.00 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological 8tu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
4 SCHOOL CLUBS. 

Any chest or ony set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will supplied with as spany copies as may be de 
sired, at the following yearly club rates : 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
ig) 7 dag ecereeese. ey each, a 

‘or five or more copies in a package to one address, 
60 cents each. A package thus sent is addressed 
one person only, and no Dames can be written or 
printed on the separate papers. 

The rs for a club may be ordered sent tly 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
pac! age to one address, at fifty cents each, when so 

jesired, 

The papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, 
the papers will be sent accordingly. This applies to 
pac age clubs, at the fifty-cent rate, to the extent that 
large clubs may be div into packages of tive or 
more, if desired. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in aclubof either 
character. The free copies for la e clubs cannot 
pA sent separately, but will be luded in the 


pac " 

Addttions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 
the proportionate share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 

ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 

eas the papers may be required. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, se sately. at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
6 zeer can have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, but can have a copy transferred 
from a kage to @ separate address at the rate of 
one cent per week for the unexpired time of the sub- 
scription, when it bas over six monthstorun. When 
it has but six months or less to run, the cost to change 
is twenty-five cents to the end of the subscription. If 
apeeee club subscriber intends to change hisor her 

dress for a few weeks only, we will mai! an extra 
ony. oa! long as ired, at the rate of three cents 


Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent. but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

Ifa club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
8on than the one who sent the previous subscriptio 
such person will ige the lisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
meped last yeas by = 

@ paper will not be sent to any subscriber ‘ond 
the \-y paid for, unless by special request. The 
pore nS — invari : I i. at the 

piration o @ subscription. newals shoul 
ba ane mundo coriy. ” 20 . 

Enoug' es of any one issue of the to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to exam: De it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday Schoo! Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, one year, 8 shillings. 
‘Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 
To ministers and missionaries, 

for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 

‘To secure the above rates for two or morecopies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
package to one address, whichever may be preferred 

y the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E.C,, will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
(AN mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 


JOHN PD. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
' 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550. 








The 
Knightly 
Soldier _ 


The life story of Major Henry W. 
Camp, one of our noblest soldier 
heroes, told by his companion and 
closest friend, Chaplain H. Clay 
Trumbull. 

The book was written in the midst 
of active service. It is full of 
exciting incident and vivid word 
pictures of bivouac and battle. Just 
the book for young men of to-day. 

Among the noble American ybung men 
whose blood has moistened the battle-fields 
of freedom, none have left a more honora- 
ble memorial of gallant deeds and a pure 


and beautiful character, than the subject 
of this biography.—New York Tribune. 


323 pages. Price, $1.50. Illustrated. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 
{2031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will obljige the publishers, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in The Sunday School Times. 





The 


An 


Allcock’s Porous 


Plaster is the poor man’s 


Poor Man’ S& friend. It is cheap in price, fully 


Friend. 


within his means. 


More than 


that, it does its work without 


compelling him to be idle, and thus lose his income just 


when he needs it most. 


Many a man and woman have suffered themselves and 
involved others also, because they have felt that they 
must keep at’ work, despite a cough or lame back. An 


Allcock’s 


relieves this. 


Porous 
Plaster 


Not only do the cough and lame back dis- 


appear, but they disappear even while the sufferer is going 


on with his daily duties. 


This is a great and most valuable consideration for all 
who are dependent upon daily labor. 
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The Blood Covenant. 


By H. Clay Trumbull. 





REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION. 





tion. 


nent critics in their reviews of the work. 


One of the primitive rites deserving of more attention than it has yet 
received, as throwing light on many important phases of Bible teaching, is the 
rite of blood-covenanting: a form of mutual covenanting, by which two persons 
enter into the closest, the most enduring, and the most sacred of compacts, 
as friends and brothers, or as more than brothers, through the inter-commingling 
of their blood, by means of its mutual tasting or of its inter-transfusion. 

It was while engaged in the preparation of “Friendship the Master- 
Passion,” that Dr. Trumbull came upon facts concerning this primitive rite of 
covenanting—between blood-brothers, or blood-friends—which induced him to 
turn aside from hi other studies, in order to pursue investigations in this direc- 

“The Blood Covenant” was the result of these investigations. 
The disclosures of this book throw light on the terminology of Scripture, 
They show what such words as “ blood,”’ “ life,”’ “‘ life-giving,” “‘ sacrifice,” “come - 
munion,”’ meant at the time of the writing of the Bible; and, incidentally, they 
show how mistaken have been some of the modern popular views of those terms. 

This book is not, strictly speaking, a theological treatise, but it presents 
primitive facts by which theological opinions must be tested. The first edition 
of this work was received with high praise on both sides of the Atlantic. 
new edition contains important additions, as meeting questions raised by emi- 


This 
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A handsome cloth-bound book of 390 pages. Small 8vo, Price, $2.00. For sale by 
booksellers, or maijed, postpaid, by the publishers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LADIES!! Why Drink Poor Teas? 
When you can get the best at 
cargo prices in any quantity. 
Dinner, tea, and toilet sets, 
watches, clocks, music boxes, 
cook books, and all kinds of pre- 
miums given toClub Agen 

neome made by getting 
orders for our celebrated goods. 
For full particulars address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


P. O. Box 289, 31 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. 


INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 


No trouble, no boiling, al ready. Putupin1® 
tin oii at ize STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
inventors and only manufacturers. Philadelphia, Pa. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
Grocer ht to have it on sale. Ask him for it 
DS WILTBERGER, Prop.. 233 N. 24 St., Phila, Pa. 








AGENTS, WANTED, ON SALARY, 


Ink Erasing Pencil. Agents mak $50 per week 
Monreée Eraser M’f’g Co.. X 1133, LaCrosse, Wis. 


FOR 6 |S 
CENTS “SGAMUEL WARD C0. Boston. 


WALL PAP 
TT Dumans 6 Co. Ws Obestnut 











We will send you our com- 
plete samples of writing- 
paper, representing over 2.0 








ings and desgns 
of the season. 100 
sm for § ota. 





IF YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 


THE * BEST - FOOD 
For Hand-Fed Infants, Invalids, Conva- 
lescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 
Our Book for MOTHERS, 

“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 
Malied free upon request. 
DOLIBER-GOODALE Co. ,BOSTON, Masa. 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


PERFECTNESS OF A 
SHORT LIFE, 
[Ben Jonson.) 


It is not growing like a tree 
In bulk, doth make man better be; 
Or standing long an oak, three hundred year, 
To fall a log at last, dry, bald, and sere! 
A lily of a day 
Is fairer far in May, 
Although it fall and die that night,— 
It was the plant and flower of Light. 
In small proportions we just beauties see ; 
And in short measures life may perfect be. 





THAT LOST BOY. 


[The Rey. John C. Goddard, in The Hartford 
Courant, | ‘ 


Four years ago The Courant pub- 
lished an account of a boy lost on the 
mountains of Salisbury, but found after 
four days’ search still alive. The story 
was copied all overthe country. Requests 
for additional information, as well as for 
verification of the original statements, 
havé been made. Itis probable that Emil 
Bonhotel (note the amended spelling) was 
more extensively advertised'than ever a 
three-year-old before him, not excepting 
those other strays, “ Little Breeches,” and 
the * Babesin the Wood.” Theauthor of 
this article has had constant knowledge 
of little Emil ever since his extraordinary 
experience, and was called upon to bap- 
tize the lad two years ago, when his 
parents thought he was liable to die in 
the night. But Emil is preserved for 
some other fate than pneumonia or starva- 
tion, and is to-day a robust little lad, 
still the object of much interest, and 
known to all as “ The Lost Boy.” ... 

To rehearse the main facts in the case, 
the boy wandered from his home on the 
morning of Memorial Day, 1889, and was 
utterly lost sightof forfour days. He was 
dressed in a single garment, and, during 
most of that interval, a chilling rain fell, 
such that strong men shivered in it while 
searching for him, One of the mysteries 
connected with the case, and there ane 
several, is this: What ever kept a boy of 
tender age, clad in a simple blouse, from 
dying of exposure-in that cold storm? 
Was it that He who tempers the wind to 
the shorn lamb, tempered it also to the 
thinly clad child? 

The last seen of Emil had been near the 
barn at ten o’clock in the morning. His 
brothers were away from the house in one 
direction, his parents in another, on their 
business of charcoal-making. . Each party 
supposed the boy was with the other, so 
that alarm was not made until evening. 
The entire family spent the night with 
lanterns, Two miles from home a pool in 
the road had been crossed by a child’s 
bare feet. There wasa pathos about those 
little mud tracks that no language can 
describe. Men turned their eyes away, 
and saw all things as through a glass 
darkly. That was all there was of the 
boy’s trail. Nobody had seen him, heard 
him, nor discovered any evidence of him. 
Early the next day, the village of Salisbury 
was aroused, and fifty men entered upon 
the search. 

By the third day fully two hundred men 
were enlisted, The road was lined with 
wagons that had brought them from sur- 
rounding villages. Long lines of men, 
ten feet apart, were formed, and the entire 
mountain tract was diligently gone over. 
By this time the whole community was in 
an agony of suspense. No mother, who 
heard that fierce night wind, and fancied 
the terror of that wandering boy, objected 
to her husband’sabsence. The belief was 

eneral that the Jad had been drowned, 
had stumbled, perhaps, into some of the 
mountain lakes in the darkness, and had 
closed his story among the pickerel and 
rch. None had any hope of finding the 
Car alive. Mr. Bonhotel sat long and im- 
movably by the spot where the little 
tracks were eloquent. The mother walked 
the cabin floor in uncontrollable agitation, 
sleepless, tireless, empty-armed. 

The morning of the fourth day broke 
upon an undiscouraged army. The feel- 
ing was strong that, with the sun upon the 
mountains for the first time, the boy, or 
the remains of the boy, would be discov- 
ered. On this day, Martin Harris, who 
has since died, and Samuel Rossiter, under 
the direction of the former, began an inde- 
pendent search in anew direction. Harris 
reasoned it out in the night, that the 
searchers were astray, because of attach- 
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ing too much importance to the foot- 
= He argued that the boy might 
have retraced his steps, or have done some 
side-tracking. Assuming that the search- 
ers had demonstrated the absence of the 
boy from a given territory, he applied the 
principle of exclusion, and determined 
where thé child must, be, by virtue of 
where he was not. In the face, then, of 
the prevailing theories, he resolved to ex- 
plore unsuspected territory. Harris was 
a woodsman, a charcoal buyer, and famil- 
iar with every foot of the mountain, With 
a light buck-board wagon, heand Rossiter 
began to examine carefully the wood roads 
on the east side of Bear Mountain. This 
mountain is the highest land in Connec- 
ticut, 2,354 feet, a rough cobble, .sur- 
mounted by a monument of native rock, 
erected by the Hon, Robbins Battell of 
Norfolk, in honor of “ His Eminence.” 
It has steep ravines leading down into the 
valley that includes Chapinville and the 
Twin Lakes. Harris drove, and Rossiter 
made the side-sallies on foot every few 
rods. The morning search was fruitless, 
About one o'clock, in a neck-breaking 
spot, the horse stopped, and Rossiter was 
directed to explore the bed of a stream. 
He was nearly crazed with excitement as 
he detected something moving through the 
brush head of him. Was it a fox’s tail, 
a strayed calf, a mountain cat? With 
legs giving way beneath him, he followed 
the moving figure. It was the boy! I 
once asked Rossiter how he felt at that 
moment. He made two replies, One 
was, that all the feelings he had ever had 
seemed to sweep through him at once. 
The other remark was to the effect, that 
money could not have induced him to ex- 
change places that moment with any liv- 
ing man. 

The boy at Jast! His garments were torn 
and bedraggled. His little fingers were 
sucked to a point. His bare legs bore the 
print of thorns. Whatsu ported life dur- 
ing those dreary days and nights? Mrs. 
Bonhotel told me that she found traces of 
bark in his mouth. May-apples are not 
unknown, though uncommon there, The 
boy told the doctor (by signs, that is) 
that he ate leaves. Heisa posaiies boy 
in his food to this day, refusing many 
things that other members of the family 
relish, and possibly his digestion is capa- 
ble of uncommon feats, hen last I saw 
him, his little teeth were making havoc of 
a diminishing pile of cookies, and his 
mother told me that these, with milk, 
were the only articles of his menu. Ros- 
siter had difficulty in approaching the boy. 
Emil ran from him, and only on the assur- 
ance that he would be taken to his father, 
did the little man capitulate. Wrapping 
him in his own shirt, and Jaying him in 
an old charcoal-basket, Rossiter, with 
Harris, drove to the Bonhotel house. 

The shout was raised en route,and from 
man to man, over miles of territory, the 
news was passed, “The boy is found!” It 
was an electric shock to the entire brigade. 
Men charged upon the road from all the 
two-and-thirty oa of compass, The 
man with a bullet in his leg was not the 
last to report. The eagerness to see the 
boy was tempered by an uncontrollable de- 
sire to see that mother’s face. It was a 
face illumined, Holding her little son in 
arms, she rocked him, kissed him, prayed 
over him. She is a devout woman; the 
family are from the Channel Islands, 
Guernsev, if I remember aright, and belung 
to the French Protestant class, Some 
months ago, in eee the funeral of 
their infant child, I remarked how eagerly 
she hung upon the passages of the French 
Testament that were read. Unable to 
read herself, it is possible she may have 
remembered hearing a certain chapter in 
Luke, recounting the recovery of the lost 
sheep, the lost coin, the lost son. 

The father was four miles from home, 
when the shout of discovery reached him. 
The first wagon was put at his disposal, 
every team and ronner on the road ac- 
knowledged his right of way. The crowd 
at the door parted before him, and the 
hun arms were filled. With broken 


English and with broken voice he could | dea 


ting power of the 


occasion was Samuel Rossiter, who was 
introduced as “the Stanley of Salisbury,” 
and told in his own way the story of 
“How I found the living son.” Since 
then Rossiter has marked the spot of dis- 
covery with a stake, has taken the boy 
there and has had him photographed upon 
the spot,—in the original blouse withal 
though it isa touch of nature, which all 
the mothers who see this article will appre- 
ciate, that Mrs. Bonhotel insisted upon 
washing and mending that blouse first! 
These photographs were afterwards sold 
for the boy’s benefit at a quarter each. 
Rossiter was followed by others, who had 
varied experiences, some falling into the 
lake, others having been up to the waist 
in swamp, all fagged to the point of ex- 
haustion. ~ But the futher, simple-hearted 
old man, dazed by the week’s extremities, 
dazed again by the unaccustomed audi- 
ence, charmed all by his unstudied, child- 
like, soul-moving replies to the. questions 
of the chairman, A generous collection 
was taken for Emil, which is now in the 





savings-bank, and amid cheers and tears 
the meeting dissolved. 

Not long afterward, the Bonhotel family 
moved dewn into this village. The boy 
continued to be an object of marked in- 
terest, and, to a degree, the entire family. 
At one time pneumonia threatened to carry 
off three of the children, but Emil and a 
younger brother were spared. The baby, 
however, wandered away upon moun- 
tains delectable, and never returned, It 
has been thought by some that Emil was 
mentally affected by that forest experience. 
Others, and among them the writer, are 
disposed to regard him as merely a peculiar 
and somewhat selfish child. He has a 
rare affection for his mother, and is rest- 
less when away from her side. Itis need- 
less to say that she feels toward her other 
children, compared with Emil, as the 
shepherd is said to feel toward the ninety 
and nine though they went not astray. 
Within a few months the elder sister 
married, and the family have removed, 
perlfips temporarily, to Derby Neck. 

We sometimes philosophize in Salis- 
bury over that sudden, generous, self- 
sacrificing, and intense interest developed 
spontaneously in an entire community 
over an unknown boy. Whatever the ex- 
planation, it was a revelation to us of un- 
suspected depths in human nature. It 
was & —— upon a potential possi- 
bility in us all, a possibility charged with 
prophecy. For one moment we saw men 
upon a mountain top, and they were trans- 
figured before us. And let me reverently 
add that ngne in all that company who 
saw the restoration of the child to his 
home, could fail thereby of understanding 
better the nature of God; for in the heart 
of a divine Father there thrills upon occa- 
sion the same exquisite happiness: “This 
my son was dead and is alive again; he 
was lost, and is found.” 
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THE KEY-NOTE OF 
PERMANENCE. 


[The Rev. Stopford Brooke, in The British Weekly.] 





Thirty years ago I made a pilgrimage to 
the little church near Clevedon where the 
Hallams rest, and saw the graveyard, the 
marble tablet in the church, and the an- 
cient yew-tree. It was then a lonely, 
= place, with not a house near, and 

fty yards from it, but hidden from view, 
the broad estuary of the Severn filled with 
thetide. I heard the water wash below the 
cliff’ as I passed by. Sorrow and death, 
and a peace which passeth understanding, 
and the victory of the soul seemed present 
with me, and the murmur of the Severn 
was in my dream the music of the River 
of Life that flows from the throne of God, 
into whose vast harmonies all ourdiscords 
are drawn at jast. I felt it was the im- 
pression of the place. I knew afterwards 
it was the impression of the poem Mang 
Memoriam”| that gave it to the place. 
And this impression of victory is the last- 
m. It is the same 





on of life arising out of defeat and 
th, of peace built up out of doubt, and 


only exclaim, “ My leetle boy is fotind! | joy, whose mother was sorrow, but who 
My leetle boyis found!” “ What do vou | has turned his mother’s heart into delight; 
think Bonhotel did to me?” said Mr. | moral conquest, the triumph of the sou 


Harris once to the writer, with a curious 
and apologetic air, “ He kissed me!” 
The relief experienced by finding the 
boy was such, that a public meeting was 
shoutaneenny held in the Salisbury town 
hall. The hall was packed. The Te 
Deum was sung, and prayer was offered, 
after which the experience of the search- 
ing party was given. The hero of the 





over outward forces of nature, even over 
its own ill—that is the motive of the’ poems 
that endure, that stand and shine like the 
beacon of the Eddystone amid all the tem- 
pests of time, that. save and bless the 
navies of humanity. 

We are flooded to-day with poems of 
despair, poems full of the spirit which 
takes pleasure in feeding upon the corrup- 
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tion of society, and prophesies, when it 
lifts its droopiug beak from the offal, that 
to this carrion complexion the whole of 
humanity will come at last. That is the 
class which points mankind as hurrying 
into decay. That poetry and the temper 
that produces it will not last. The poetry 
of defeat withers in the wind of the race. 
The poet himself who writes it withers 
away in the memory of man. Had“ In 
Memoriam” been only wailing fur loss, it 
would have perisbed even if its worth had 
been greater than itis; but since it tells of 
loss passing into love, since it describes 
death entering into life, it is sure to live, 
and would do so even if its worth had 
been less excellent. 
Of. course I do not mean to say, when I 
say this, that inartistic work, if its motive 
be a victorious one, will live. I am speak- 
ing of artists and their work, not of those 
who are not artists. The poetic work of 
those who are not artists, of whatever 
temper it be, of the victorious or the defeat 
temper, is bound to perish. But “In 
Memoriam ”’ is good art work, done by a 
man whose natural gifts had been polished 
by study and carefully trained by steady 
work. Its subject impassioned its writer, 
and the subject, so simple, calls to the 
heart of man. As the poem moved on the 
subject expanded, and the sorrow spoken 
of passed from the particular sorrow of the 
et into the universal sorrow of the 
uman race. So also did the victory over 
the evil of sorrow, The poet’s personal 
conquest over his own pain became the 
conquest of the human race over the whole 
of pain. 





We buy lamp-chimneys by 
the dozen; they go on snap- 
ping and popping and flying 
in pieces; and we go on buy- 
ing the very same chimneys 
year after year. 

Our dealer is willing to 
sell us a chimney a week for 
every lamp we burn. 

Macbeth’s “ pearl top” and “ pearl glass” do 


not break from heat; they are made of tough 
glass. Try them. 


Pittsburgh, Guo, A. Macaetu Co. 





NEW Leather has great 

charm —keep it new 
with Vacuum Leather Oil; 
25c, and your money back if 
you want it. 

Patent lambskin - with - wool -on 
swob and book—How to Take Care 
of Leather—both free at the store. 


Vacuum Ol) Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


‘ThoGrealy Polar Expedition 


braved the terrors of the Arctic 
Zone and pushed farther North 
than man had ever trod. The 
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BEN EFI} 
braved the slanders and direful 
prophecies of its “* Old-Line”’ riv~ 
als, and has perfected a plan of 
Life Insurance which is adapted 
to the wants of the people. 


The Largest and Strongest 
Natural-Premium Insurance Co. 
of New England. 


$100,000,000 INSURA = 
UBRANCE in F e 
$1,000,000 CASH SURPLUS. 
$7,000,000 Paidia DEATH LOSSES. 
The NEW LICY of the Massachusetts 
Benefit Association has no superior. 1t gives 
Cash era gnde, Cosh Surrender Val- 
ues a meuramce, and other 
desirable options. . 


id 
Splendi eT atte ant beh ea Qeal, 
GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, Pres., 53 State St., Boston. 





AMERICAN 





306 and 810 Walnut Street, 


FIRE INSURANCE Co., 
Philadelphia, 
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CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 





eee Se aT. 
CH U RE H WUSEMBLY CHAIRS. , 

SETTEES, ETC. 

SEATING PULPIT FURNITUR 
COMMUNION TABLES, 

mute ona ua ah ne 
Andrews-Demarest ‘Seating Cu, 2°%28, teeh,S 


A. B. & E. L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 
: Largest Manufacturers os 






















Church, Lodge, and Invalid Furniture, 


Pews and Opera Chairs. 
S.C. SMALL & CO., 26 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


CHURCH, HALL, and LODGE 


Furnitu Pul Chairs, ete. 
GEO, D. SWAN, pa many to BaxTen ©, Swan, 
216 South Second Sireet, Phila., Pa. 


BANNEES, FOR, SUNDAY- SCHOOLS. 
Siaeas "aha eras Mheeees 
Cc, A. HART & CO... 138 N. 3d St., Phiia., Pa. 


FLAGS AND BANNERS. 
sISOCO Yi Baltimore, Md. 
Send illustrated catalogue. 
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Ohio, V.8. ap 
ng BELLS. Peas AND CHIMES. 
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+ BICYCLES, 


QUARANTEED, 


Cotntguee Pee on epptieation to the nearest Columbia 
t, or sent by mail for two 2-cent stamps, 
POPE MFG. CO., 221 Columbus Ave., Boston. 











Strange 
Pulpits 


A preacher will welcome 


any help to a wise choice of 


congregational hymns. How 
may he know what hymns are 
likely to be familiar and ac- 
ceptable to the strange congre- 
gation ? 

The National Hymn-Book, 
edited by Robert Ellis Thomp- 
son, S. T. D., will give the 
needed aid. It is a remark- 
able little book. 

We shall be glad to send to 
you free sample pages giving 
the plan of the book in full. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“MAKE HAY WHILE THE SUN 
SHINES.” 


Clean your house betimes, and do it with 


SAPOLIO. 


I- you would use Sapolio every week in the year 
the dirt in a house would be kept-down and when 
house-cleaning time came it would be a pleasant 
saskinstead of thedreadfultimeitusuallyis. No34, 


Choicest Tailorings and Furnishings. 


Bright specialties in juvenile wear. Fine neck- 
wear. underwear, neglige shirts, dnd all other dress 
details, Moderate prices for best qualities. 

JACOB REED’S SONS, 

Philadelphia, 916, 918, 920, 922 Chestnut Street. 

Samples and prices upon application. 


‘ O’NEILLS, 


5 rn Avoune, 20th to 2ist Stree 
Tr; 
etc. nthe 











t, ew York. 
rtersand dealers in Dry Goods, Millinery, 
nited States. Send for samplesand prices. 
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TEACHING > TEACHERS 


Dr, Trumbull’s book, “Teaching and 
Teachers,” has already found its way into 
the hands of many peo ey Sunday- 
school workers. It is to-day pular 
hand-bock on Sunday-school pork ay 

“Every teacher in Sunday-school will feel 
his work widened in scope by reading this poate 
Itis by far the best that has yet 

,on this topic, and rough: 
this calls would be nt unspeak- 


able blessing to every school in the land,”— 
The Christian Union. 


A book of 390 , bound in cloth, size 7 
x 54 inches. rice, $1.00. For sale by book- 
sellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers, 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


























~ WORLD’S FAIR ROOMS. 


Strictly first-class accommodations ay to $1.50a 
day ; ay rivate homes near the Fair G: sour 
nd we? yn WoRLD’s Farr Ac- 
Tereoacesoer Co. Dearborn Street, Chicago, I). 








EDUCATIONAL. 


N.J.) INSTITUTE, 50TH YEAR. 
ing school. Primary, college pre- 
Sasinese consees 

. A. CHAMBERS, A.M. » Principal. 


ARLINGTON SEMINARY for young ladies, 

West Chester, Pa. OpensSept. 18. Good buildings, 
veautiful location. Languages, music, drawing, paint- 
ing, etc. $180a year. Catalogues. R. Darlington, Ph.D 


ISHOPTHORPE, a boarding and day school 
for young ladies and girls. Prepares for college, 
ves fullacademic course. Twenty-sixth year. 

iss F. 1, Waxsu, Principal, South Bethlehem, Pa. 


EST WALNUT STBEET SEMINARY 

for young ladies. 27th year. Is provided for 

giv ng @ superior education in collegiate, eclectic, 
reparatory departments: also in music and art. 
Mes. ENRIETTA UTZ, 2045 WalnutSt., Philadelphia. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. 


A select oral, boarding, and day school will open in 
New York October 3. Numbers limited. Summer ad- 
Gress, Thos. A. Humason, Pb.D., New Britain, Conn. 


ie Lititz, Lancaster Co. 
INDE LL SEMINARY 
A Savion school for em and ‘oung women. 
100th year begins September 13. 1 supervision. 
Liberal course, one rational methods of instruction. 
EV. C. B. SHULTZ, Principal. 


MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY. 
MISS DANA’S School for girls reopens Septem- 
ber 20. College preparation. Resident native French 
and German teachers. Special advantages in music 
andart. Terms fer ene Paes, $700 per year. 
Circulars sent on n applicatio nD. 





REEHOLD 
Boys’ boa: 
paratory, and 








or 














HORTLIDGE medio { —~¥ “ACA omy. 
English, Coll - Electric Jighe, 
‘Yen _COMpleto steam heat, gymnasium and swimm 
= Teachers egeens omeee ——S Swirntn c. 
IORTLIDGR, A.M. (Harvard graduate), Principal. 
NOLGATE ACADEMY, Hamilton, N. ¥. 
a paratory school for boys. Ita 20th year, be- 
ginning Sept. 14, 1893, will be marked by new ona 
ual _—_™ Soom announcement ready 


=. For es and 


: er ~t- 4 
CHARLES. . THURBER, A.M., Principal. 











“Go Right Straight 
Back and Get 








\\\ GOLD DusT Washing Pow- ° 
der makes things clean in half 
the time, and keeps things 
clean for half the money, 
she is naturally annoyed at 
the “something else” game. 

MADE BY 


. K. FAIRBANK & CO., 
St. Louis, 


Be s sure and get 


GOLD DUST. | “ 


CHICAGO 


New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal. 


, g Will Not Not 


Acknowledged the BEST DRESSSTAY tw Market 


Made with Gutta Pereha on both sides of steel and warranted water-proof. All other stays are 
made differently and will rust. Beware of Imitations. Take none but the **Ever Beady.’’ 




















Manufactured by the YPSILANTI DRESS STAY MFC. CO., Ypsilanti, Mioh 
FOR SALE BY ALL JOBBERS AND RETAILERS, 


MODEL DRESS STEEL CO., 74 Grand St., New York. 
BRO Market Street, San Franciso. 


W. L. DOUGLAS 


SPECIAL 


POoTs. WN & METZNER, 535 





$3 SHOE -..2=... 


Best Calf Shoe |n.the World for the Price. 

W. L. Douglas’ name and price is stamped on the bottom before they 
leave the factory to protect you against high prices. Dealers who make 
the price on unstamped shoes to suit themselves,cha from $4 to $5 for 
shoes of the same quality as W. L. uglas $3.00 hoe, If you wish 
to get the best shoes in quality for your — it will pay you to examine 
W. L. Douglas Shoes when next in Sent by mail, Pestage 
Free, when shoe dealers cannot sup Send for catalogue with 
full instructions . A Dou by mail, 

LAS, Box 551, ebanananed Mass. 


Py you. 








TENT LIFE AT THE WORLD'S S FAIR. 


Get a tent Completely furnished, at Fifty-eighth Street Station, Ele 
fenced, policed ted, safe, comfortable, andcheap. 20 cents per night. 
rates to clubs ‘4 Ceeedion parties. Don't wait till Pee the Fair is over!’ 

cur he Se railways should not Roane - a p 
Special to readers 0 s .—To any person sendin ) and prom 
circulars to 20 families, we will mail, PREE oF ost. our A. B.C. at uide to Chie a 
If you want a tent reserved, pin a dollar onl co your ie letter, **we will do the rest 
See our advertisement in this paper, last page, July 2° 
SHELBY M. SINGLETON, President; "WILLIAM Permis, Vice-President ; Pzrry D. CreacER, Secretary 
and Treasurer. Address Dept. E 


Railway. Grounds 


vated 
With or without board, Special 


to distribute 20 
orld’s Fair, 


The World’s Fair Temperance Encampment Association, 


Corner 57th Street and Indiana Avenue, Chicago. 


Take elevated train tos 58th § Street. Take State Street cars to 57th Street, east three blocks to camp. 








Will be quick to appreciate such a book as 
« The Divine Order of Human Society,” 
By Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 

The author discusses with rare insight and 
power the questions of the Family, the 

Nation, the School, and the Church, 

the light of Scripture and of modern 
thought. The words of a keen Christian 
scholar on these themes of universal in- 
terest, are sure to be helpful and suggestive. 
Cloth, gilt top. 274 pages(5% X7% inches). Price, $1.00, 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Every 
Thinking 











EDUCATIONAL. 








Sianri AND TYPEWRITING, °"setttitiEer™> 


of 
ourfuture. Leadi mes es assisted to tions without cha: 


eer ost Reliable. Graduat posi 
L AMPBELL COLLEGE, 1330 Chestnut St., Phila., 


ASH Y Home-school for Cucnty oft OODFIELD,” LOGAN, near PHILADELPHIA, 
Thorough preparation for cob 
18s ALL. incr prin., Montvale, Mass. 





Pa. Boarding-school for young ladies (lim: 
ited to twenty-five). Apply for catalogue. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Franklin Col , New Athens, O. Board, room,and 
books, §2 per w Cata. free. W.A. Wil re 


TARKEY Seminary, Eddytown, N. Y. $160a 
Address, Rev. Alva H.Morrfil,D.D.(Dart.’72) 


GExNP for catalogue to the M. V. Institute, Mystic, 
Conn. 26th y’r; chartered; both sexes; special work. 














PENNSYLVANIA pee, 1350 Pme 8t. 
IsS ANABLE’S Boa and Day School for 
Young Ladies. Est. in 1848, Opens Sept. 28. 





Southern Institution. 
COLLEGE for young ladies. 
3 buildin 


iT 
gymnasium. VG eBowrs) oe Paice, DD. Pres. 2 


v. GEORGE W. 
ALFRED UNIVERSITY, Sarton x. 
9 gany County, N. Y. 
mn departments ; co-education. Pleasant ocation. 
ude. 1800 feet. ‘Expenses moderate. Opens —_ 
tember 5. ARTHUR E. MAIN, President. 


BETHEL MILITARY A Y ACADEMY, VA. 


Prepares for government mies, ‘universities, 
and business, For catalogues, address 
Major R. A. McIntTYB&, Bethel Academy P. O. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1924 Chestuut Street, 
MISS BOYER’'S 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND MUSIC SCHOOL, 
FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS. 


THE CLAVERACK COLLEGE 


HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE 
For Hoyas and Girls, will open its 40th year Sep- 
ber 18. For catal es, address 
Rev. AH Fiacx, A.M., President, "Claverack, N. N.Y. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY, “"™nas4™- 


Both sexes. Nine courses. Specialists in classics, 
art,and music. Enlarged endowment insures supe- 
rior advantages at moderate expense. 77th yearopens 
ne 138 +For ey address 

Rev. WM. BR. NEWHALL, Principal. 


WELLS COLLEGE £930%0he¥ 


 AURORA.E.Y: Y. 
Three full courses of stud: 


healthful. New building, ... bans ony . 
Session begins September 20, i893. Send for catalogue, 
E. 8S. FRISBEE, D.D., President. 


NAS LLE, LL, TENN. 























The twenty-fourth semi-annual training-class of the 


Chicago Free Kindergarten Association 


‘will open the first Monday in September, 1893, Tui- 
tion free. For full particulars, address the CHTcaco 
FREE KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION, Armour Insti- 
tute, Armour Avenue and 334 Street, Chicago, Ill. 


WOODSTOCK COLLEGE. 


An Academic Department of McMaster University 
‘ FOR BOYS AND YOUNG MEN. 
Features— Physical Culture, Manual Training, 
Matriculation, Teachers’ Courses. $144. Calendar free, 
J. I. BATES, B.A RB me og) . 
m 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNC LADIES. 
Established in 1850, Twenty minutes from Philadel- 
phia, two honrs from New York. Opens Sept. 27. 
For circulars and reports apply to Principals, 
OGONTZ SCHOOL P. O., PA. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY. 


eee te 











A Tg 


hool House. “Beautiful patois 
Ory, Tox rooms en suite, 


i 
ildings 
D.W ea Binc edith eae oe 


STUDY 


Sepia: Schou” 
Bal Dorm 








Take a Courses 
in the 
SPRAGUE 
Correspondence 
School of Law. 
) 


é. Cotnen, Jn., Stc'y, 
ET OIT MICH. 





aoth Year | ThomasMayPeitve, M.A. PRD. 


Principal and Founder. 
Record Building, 
917-919 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia. 


An all-around equipment for 
business life. 

One thousand three hundred 
and sixty-five (1365) students 
last year, 

Over seven hundred ( 700) suce 
cessfully assisted to positions. 


Day and Evening 
Sessions. 


University Extension Lec- 
tures on subjects related to the 
busimess branches delivered 
throughout the academic year 
without extra charge. 

Entrance examinations held 
daily during the year. 

wae blanks on appli- 





Pall and Winter term begins 
Monday, September 4, 1893. 

Call or send for Annual and 
Graduating Exercifges, contain- 
ing the charming address of 


Hon. CHAUNOEY M. DEPEW, LL.D. 


«DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Refer to John Wanamaker, ex-Postmaster-General, 
and George W. Childs. proprietor Philadelphia Pudlic 
Ledger, who will testify to permanency Of eure. 

Send for 5+page pamphlet to KE. Ss. Johnaton’s 
Institute, 1033 Spring arden St., Phiia.. Pa. 
Bwark STAMMERING I UTE ana 


TRAINING-SCHOOL. Alwaysopen. Rich 
and poor welcome. 41 Tremont Street: Boston. Masa. 


original 














The Sunday oun Times intends to ota only renirmemy ~~ that are conway. Should, however, an advertisement of 
ill refund to subseribers 


the publishers w any money that they lose 
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ods 


obs par 00 having good commercial credit be inadvertently lnserted, 





